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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


Lone continued as the Anti-Papal agitation has been, the interest 
of the weckly reports is transferred from the movement at large to 
details and particular incidents. 
same geners 
the immediate day; and it is remarkable that although the agita- 
tion in the main is so monotonous, no week has been without some 
novel incident. The event this time unquestionably is the appear- 
anee of Sir Edward Sugden at the Surrey meeting to declare the 
law ex cathedra. Mr. Henry Drummond’s Anti-Papal letter could 
hardly be otherwise than earnest, piquant, and amusing,—as 
it was; but it altogether failed in interest and importance 
before the dictum of the great lawyer. Sir Edward pronounces 
the conduct of those who have published the Papal bull organiz- 
ing the Romanist hierarchy in England to be illegal, under 
the unrepealed part of a statute passed in the reign of 
Elizabeth. Sir Edward has the advantage of the Primate 
of all England, since he does fulfil what might be expected 





from his station and attainments, by age out the prac- | 


tical course to be adopted. The Archbishop has made no prac- 
tical suggestions. In managing the address to the Queen, he has 
been rather strangely exhibited, by successive disclosures, as trim- 
ming his composition to obtain reluctant signatures ; and in reply 
to the laity <8 ask him for advice as to their conduct towards 
Puseyite parsons, he does very little more than advise them to 
act as discreetly as they can under the circumstances. His reply 
is chiefly notable for the declaration that the excitement has ren- 
dered a revision and improvement of the rubric—that shelter of 
Tractarians—more remote than ever. 

The Anti-Papal meetings go on without abatement; suggesting 
the supposition that the country is not only much moved Protest- 
antwise, but that it lies under some necessity, the result per- 
haps of habit, to “ meet” for the vent of its political energies with 
a sort of periodicity. 
folk has been distinguished by the abundance of lords attending it ; 
at Carlisle, by the spirited efforts of Mr. Philip Howard as the 
champion of Catholicism; at Nottingham, by the cool spiritual 
effrontery of a Reverend George Cuthbert, who summarily con- 
signed all that opposed Ais “truth” to “the bottomless pit,” and 
warned “the press” not to stand “in the way of the Lord”; at 
Worcester, by the outspeaking of a few respectable Roman Catho- 
lie opponents, and by the partial dissent of Lord Lyttelton from the 
address as it was passed: here Lord Beaumont and the Duke of 
Norfolk came off badly, with characters pronounced to be not much 
respected by the Romanist community. The Surrey meeting we 
have already taken note of. At Cambridge, a Chartist re- 
peated the complaint which has been made elsewhere, that proper 
opportunities have not been afforded to the working classes ; with 
a hint that if they had, the working classes would not have con- 
curred very generally in the orthodox view. 

On the other side, the most remarkable incident is Dr. Pusey’s 
appearance with a pamphlet vindicating the practice of confession 
as he uses it. The peculiarity of his practice seems to be, that he 
is rigorously careful to take the confession of none but those who 
voluntecr in the freest manner; but the confession he does take 
very extensively—in no fewer than four dioceses, at times travel- 
ling for the special purpose: and he refers to the rapid spread of 
the practice after he had once commenced it, as the manifest work 
of God. Dr. Pusey has evinced no intention of quitting the Church 
of England. ‘ 





The “ grent day” at Smithfield has ig ag the grazing in- | 


terest, and has occasioned some grave faces in other quarters. 
“ Beasts” and sheep proved not a very readily convertible “ pe- 
eunia” on the great Christmas market-day. The Times, having 


Wearied with looking at the | 
aspect week after week, you seek the novelties of | 


Among those of the week, the meeting at Nor- | 


No doubt, the number of beasts is considerable—nearly 800 above 
| the highest previous number, which was in 1848; and the prices 
both for beef and mutton are lower than they have been for six 
years. But this cannot be imputed either to over-trading, for the 

excess in sheep is very trifling, or to the fat, since there has been 
| a progressive improvement in that respect for these last three or 
| four years. 

One fact in regard to prices is curious. In 1846, the number 
of sheep was higher than it is now—27,900; but in that year 
the price also was higher. Trade also is reputed to be brisker this 
year than it was in 1847 or 1848, when the prices of beef consi- 
derably exceeded even th proportion for the present year. 

The “ muggy weather” may have more to do with it. Still 
more, perhaps, a progressive change in the national dietary. John 
Bull is acquiring a soul above beef; perhaps also a body somewhat 
below beef; and Mr. Cobden assures him that he will never again 
be called upon to fight three Frenchmen at once. 





The elections at Limerick, completed, and in South Nottingham, 
still pending, excite an interest proportionate to the general poli- 
tical flatness of the season. The result of the Limerick election is 
rather remarkable. The Tenant League put forth a candidate who 
has been completely distanced at the of they also rather sup- 
ported the Protectionist candidate, Mr. Dickson ; but the man who 
- suceeeded is a Ministerialist member of the Carlton Club. 
Limerick, however, although it is a large county, has a very small 
constituency ; not six hundred have polled. 

South Nottinghamshire will not be quite so accommodating, nor 
can the result be so perfectly satisfactory to Ministers. The con- 
test lies between the tenant-farmers and a kind of modified land- 
lordism. The landlords have put forth Lord Newark, who, if we 
remember rightly, is a Conservative of that liberalized class which 
used to go by the name of “ Young England.” The tenant-farmers 
have put forward Mr. Barrow. If the landlords gain, so will the 
Opposition ; if the tenant-farmers gain, their Member is not likely 
to prove very convenient to Ministers. 





Foreign affairs do not present the massive aspect which they 
have generally worn of late. Negative incidents and small move- 
ments are the characteristic. 

The Emperor of Austria is disbanding his armies—faster even 
than Prussia; and is sending Radetzky back to Italy. He is 
also trying to negotiate a new loan; but his success in doing so 
can only be effected by what must virtually be a fourth bank- 
ruptey of the Austrian Finance Ministry. The effect of the last 
loan to the lenders was disastrous: at a discount from the first, at 
least in the London market, it has constantly sunk in value. 
With its paper discredited at home, the experience of that last 
loan, and the very doubtful policy of Austria, the premium to ob- 
tain money from capitalists must be a “ tremendous sacrifice,” 
paralleled only by the devices of London linendrapers ; and we 
know what those expedients lead to in the long run. 

The Prussian memorial explaining the Olmiitz convention, which 
we were inclined last week to regard as a g! intended by the 
Berlin Cabinet to quiet Prussian discontent, }» s to be a more 
veritable explanation than we imagined. It only confirms our im- 
pression, that the weakness in Fr derick William’s character has 
permitted him to be really a traitor to his people; the people of 
any state affected by the convention being wholly left out. The 
Prussian King obtains possession of two great objects of his am- 
bition—the Germanic Diet is recognized as extinct, the exclusive 
supremacy of Austria is also admitted to be extinct, and hencefor- 
ward in the federal constitution th: principle of dualism is to be 
recognized by Austria and Prussia, who jointly preside. Bavaria 
—that is to say, the King of Bavaria—is not content with this 
result, but is not likely to attempt direct opposition. In the 
Dresden Conference, which is to open next week, Bavaria will 
' probably attempt to modify the arrangement and to obtain recog- 
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nition of a third “ collectivity,” consisting of some of the Southern | 
states, with King Maximilian at its head. It will be seen that,if 

this arrangement be comfitmed, ittwill bring: the comstitutiomof: 
Germany up to what mayybe considered the mecessities of the case 

before the revolution of 1848. The Princes of Germanyyare new 

devising, as a prospective arrangement, thiat constitutien whieh 

would have been desirable and admissible up to 1847; but as the 

revolution has placed any such arrangement out of date, it may be 

said that the Princes are legislating ‘x the future for the an 
They are basing their institutions upon foundations which have 
passed away; and the new settlement of Europe is a structure 
condemned from the first as rotten and unstable. 

In Paris, the Legitimists are making some new move, the sha- 
dowy agitation of a galante-show. The aged Count Molé is get- 
ting up a club, as some say to recruit the President’s supporters 
with Legitimists and Orleanists. But the fact is that it is prin- 
cipally filled with Legitimists, and other parties laugh at it. 
The Count de Chambord has also appointed a new committee, much 
more numerous than the last, to act as his Ministry in France ; 
and the Ministerial crisis is viewed with some interest, though it 
would be difficult to tell why. 

Much praise is bestowed on President Fillmore’s first message 
to the Congress of the United States: and the document is, no 
doubt, in several respects caleulated to elevate the Presidency from 
the low point to which it had been reduced by recent occupants. 
English writers have compared Mr. Fillmore with Jefferson and 
Washington; which is about as apt as if they were to compare 
Sir.George Grey, our Home Seeretary, with Strafford or Cromwell. 
Mr. Fillmore explains the practical business before his administra- 
tion and Congress with great distinetness, and according to his own 
reportiis carrying on affairs very ably. The main portions of his 
message, interesting to the politician, are those which suggest a 
compromise between high tariff and free trade, and that whieh up- 
holds the recent compromise on the Slavery question. But neither 
of these portions eminently stamps Mr. Fillmore as a philosopher or 
a statesman. On the Tariff question, he collects many well-worn 
arguments in favour of drawing a revenue from the foreigners by 
eustoms-duties as high as possible consistently with obtaining the 
largest revenue, and thus “ incidentally” obtaining a degree of 
protection for native industry. It is not left for us to characterize 
such a poliey. On the Slavery question, he has given much satis- 
faction by a temperate but firm declaration that he will suffer no 
disturbance of the recent law, the excitement of which is dying 
away. But when he pronounces that settlement as “ final ” 
and incapable of future revision, merely because Congress has 
so legislated, he betrays a “greenness” very extraordinary in 
the leader of a great nation. The recent legislation will indeed, in 
two respects, actually tend to promote future though net an im- 
mediate revision. It has admitted new States as free from the 
taint of slavery, among them one which will be very powerful; and 
it has passed a law that cannot fail to exhibit in the free States 
the cruel oppression of the slavery-laws upon individuals,—a sort 
of example much more telling than general propositions about 
“the rights of humanity,” &c.: in both these respects, we say, the 
recent legislation tends to promote the Anti-Slavery influences, and 
therefore to revision of the compromise recently effected. With 
finality and trimming protection in his programme, Mr. Fillmore 
is not likely to attain a niche in history among the great states- 
men, though he seems likely to be recognized as one of the most 
opportune public servants of the American Union. 


































































































Che Canrt. 

Tue Queen and Prince Albert went on Thursday to Kew, and were pre- 
sent at the confirmation of the Princess Mary of Cambridge, in Kew 
Church, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Duchess of Kent and 
the Duchess of Gloucester also were witnesses of the ceremony. The 
Duchess of Cambridge and the Duke of Cambridge were of course pre- 
sent; and the Hereditary Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz also 
attended. , 

On Wednesday, the Queen gave audience to the Marquis of Exeter, a 
guest at the Castle, to present a loyal address against Papal aggression by 
21,266 inhabitants of Northamptonshire ; a presentation which h r Ma- 
jesty ‘“‘ was pleased to reecive very graciously.” 

The guests at the Castle have been numerous ; including the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford, the Marquisses and Marchionesses of Westminster 
and Exeter and the Marguis of Granby, and a dozen of other nobles or 
gentry, with the fair partners of most of them. On Thursday the 
Royal circle, with additions specially invited, witnessed the performance, 
by Mr. Charles Kean’s company, of Sheridan’s comedy of The Critic, 
and Mr. Bayle Bernard's farce of The Practical Man. 





Che Alrtropalis. 
Ata Court of Common Council on Thursday, the Lord Mayor an- 
nounced his receipt of a letter containing the admiring sentiments of 
1713 persons in the parish of Glossop, Derbyshire, at the noble example 
of Protestant vigour set by the Corporation of London in presenting me- 
morials to her Majesty against the Papal measures. The address was 
communicated with a joint letter of compliment from the Vicar, the Wes- 
leyan minister, and the Independent minister, of Glossop. Sir Peter Lau- 
rie with extreme delight hailed the event, and amidst general signs of 
satisfaction it was ordered that the address and letter be entered on the 
minutes of the Court. 
Avreport to the Court of Aldermen by the Reverend John Dayis, Ordi- 
of N » expresses great thankfulness at the material alterations 
nat have been made in the prison during the year now 
tantial changes bearing upon the discipline and effi- 


. ee 
ciency of the gaol have not for a veryrlengs pesiod taken place; and " 
the members of the worshipful Court, in their smecessive duty : a 
Magistrates, will.experiomce.mmch satisfaction atthe results.” 

« cell4y duximg theepast shrievalty, have been lighted and warmed 
Largeand extensive workrooms have been fitted up for transports, after the 
model iof MillbamkPrisoms. Comvicts are-compelled to wear the prison-d — 
and‘ Jabour in eonformity with their semtenees: The whole interior of the 
prison has been furnished with upwards of two hundred gas-lights, kept burr 7 
ing during the night wherever necessary ; and an improved night-w itch } = 
been constituted over the transports and throughout the prison, th it om 
tervention, when required, can be afforded at once effectually and prom ‘ly. 
. . . » The conviets are kept at light and easy work, picking oakum ion 
viet dress; and they labour in silence under the supervision of Sips A 
during the day, who is relieved at night by another officer, whose duty is to 
prevent all irregularities in the period assigned to rest. The altered manner 
of these depraved men since they have been so occupied in these wards, in 
private interviews I.have had with them when necessary, in the prison cha- 
pel and elsewhere, is to me most striking. I could not have believed, had I 
not witnessed its results, how very important an effect is produced in prison- 
discipline by the mere introduction of light. As a matter not of luxury to 
the prisoner, but of supervising intluenee, its effects are most striking.” © 

Mr. Davis gives some intcresting statistics on juvenile crime— 

** A great decrease continues in the number of boys committed to Ne weate 
Tn 1850 we have had 37 less than in 1849, and in that year 73 less than in 
1848; making a total decrease of 110 in two years. The total number for 
the three years was 284 in 1848, 211 in 1849, and 174 in 1850. There were 
58 boys addicted to crime as a means of subsistence who could read fluently - 
24 were addicted to crime as ameans of living who could read imperfectly : 
19 made crime a means of living in part only, who could read fluently ; ang 
5 who read imperfectly were addicted to crime in part as a means of living, 
Here are 97 boys out of 174 a real pest and nuisance to society when they are 
not in confinement; and all have received some measure, quite an average 
for boys in their condition of life, of the usual education of poor children. 
The extensive corruption that is going on in the Metropolis of boys by boys 
is much beyond what is imagined; and boys are extensively used by thieves 
for the purposes of plunder, both to induce them to steal with the hope of 
sharing the spoil, and to obtain an entrance into their masters’ premises to 
steal for themselves. Boys who are adepts at dishonesty are amongst the 
most dangerous criminals in London. ‘They present in confinement one of 
the most difficult features in the whole range of penal discipline. Offenders 
subjected to long periods of confinement, whether boys or men, want gradu- 
ated labour. Except at some of the hulks and on the breakwaters, where 
the system is adopted, really hard work is not employed as a means of re- 
formation where reformation is possible, and of deterring others where that 
object is unattainable.” 


as Visiting 
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an officer 


The business show of cattle and sheep in Smithficld Market on Mon- 
day—the “great day” before Christmas—was fully worthy of the fine 
display of prize animals at the Baker Street Bazaar last week. Of sheep 
26,800, of beasts 6720, of calves 284, and of pigs 300, were driven on to 
the area of Smithfield and its convergent streets,—for the herded mass 
extended in distant radiations far from the market itself. The weather 
was fine, but not sufficiently frosty to please the dealers in Christmas 
meat; of which the season’s show was excellent. 

The gencral meeting of the Royal Agricultural Socicty of England, on 
Saturday, was in its tone a congratulatory one. “ For the first time in 
the records of the Society,” there had been chronicled a country meeting, 
at Exeter in July last, which gave receipts equal to or exceeding the pay- 
ments it caused. In consequence of the more healthy state of the sub- 
scription-list, under the intluence of vigorous measures, the balance at 
the bankers increased from 1042/. on the Ist of January 1850 to 24357. 
on the Ist of June. The number of members is about stationary: there 
are 90 life governors, 167 annual governors, 648 life members, 4315 an- 
nual members, and 19 honorary members—in all 5239. 


Another instance of attempted strangulation on a passenger in the streets, 
with intent to rob him, is added to those which were practised on Mr. Cure- 
ton in his rooms and on Mr. Miller in Long Acre. Mr. Adolphe Dubois, a 
dentist in Princes Street, was the complainant, at Worship Street Police 
Court, on Thursday, against William Thompson, a swarthy fellow known 
among cabmen as the Black Diamond. Mr. Dubois was passing through 
Norton Street, near Portland Place, about half-past nine o'clock at night, 
when he noticed three men in a doorway, as if they were there to get out of 
the rain. As he was passing, one of them ran down the steps and rushed 
against him, at the same time throwing a rope or gag over his head. The 
rope or gag was instantly forced round his neck, and tightened so as nearly 
to choke him. The prisoner was the man who committed this outrage. Mr. 
Dubois endeavoured to give an alarm; but the rope was twisted tighter, the 
prisoner being at his back, using something like a lever to effect this com- 
pression. He contrived, however, to call out ; upon which the other two men 
ran down the steps and held his hands. By the time he had nearly lost 
consciousness, he felt the pressure removed, and then saw the three men 
running off by different ways. He called out ‘Murder! Police!’ and he 
then noticed that his outside coat was torn, and that his watch and chain 
had been taken from him. In a minute,or two afterwards the prisoner was 
brought to him, and he instantly identified him as the man who had used 
the gag or rope to him. The watch was soon afterwards produced in a shat- 
tered condition, having been found in an area close to where the prisoner was 
stopped. He had marks on his neck from the violence to which he had been 
subjected ; and he suffered a kind of spasm every five minutes from the same 
cause. Thompson is to be committed, but he was remanded on a statement 
by the Police that they expect to capture his accomplices. 

The masters are not the only or the most relentless of the tyrants over 
labour. A labouring cooper complained at the Thames Police Court, on 
Tuesday, that his trade association has fined him 10/. for entering a work~ 
shop where steam is employed, and that they now perseeute him and get 
him turned out of work to such a degree that he must starve. Mr. Yardley 
could only hint that the association might be liable to an indictment. 

A mill-sawyer was charged at Lambeth Police Office, on Saturday, with 
leaving his employment under threats by fellow-workmen, because thie mas- 
ter, Mr. Woods of Nine Elms, employed men not members of the Sawyers 
Society. The man was engaged to work eleven hours a day for 24s. a week; 
but after working a few hours, went “pale and trembling’’ to Mr. W oods, 
and prayed to be free, or his society would scratch him otf their roll. Mr. 
Norton found that one rule of the society is—That if any member of the 
society shall introduce his son into a situation as a saw-sharpener, thereby 
depriving another member who is qualitied, or out of employment, of taking 
the same, he shall be excluded.” This-rule would prevent a man from per- 
forming his first natural duty of providing for his own child ; andit must be 
wrong in morals. But it is also in clear contravention of the 6th George 
IV. commonly called Mr. Hume’s Act, which declares, 

** That if any person shall, by threats, intimidation, or by molesting, in any way ob- 
struct another, force, or endeavour to forceany journeyman, workman, or other per- 
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B ° his work or hire, all such persons so offending are liable 
eon hive che bowse pos hem ten for three noe a months.” . 

After conversation, Mr. Woods offered the sawyer constant work if he 
would give up the society ; and the sawyer consented to stick by his master. 
Ow that understanding, Mr. Norton allewed the summons to stand over for a 
furtnight. 

Three lives have been lost in Metropolitan tunnelling operations. 

To divert, or suppress, the stench of a sewer discharging itself near the 
New. Houses of Parliament, a sluice-grated sewer has been in course of exca- 
vation at the bottom of Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, which would 
carry the sewage into the Thames below the low-water mark. On Monday 
there was.a spring-tide; extra precautions had been taken to keep out the 
water, and they were thought to be sufficient. 
were-employed in the subterranean works, the river suddenly made a breach 
through all obstructions, and fleoded the works. ‘The men strove hard for 
life; but two of them, Edward Gorman and William Gardner, were over 
whelmed by the rush of waters, and drowned. The drowned men have each 
left widows and families destitute ; but for these poor ere atures it is said 
that the contractors, Messrs. Humphreys and Thrist, will provide. At 
the inquest held on Wednesday, it appeared that the contractors, with- 
out consulting the Sewer officers, for a temporary facility to their works 
made an extra tunnel under the Regent Street sewer, with a roof of from 





Lut while sixteen persons | 


four to six feet thickness of mud and earth, resting on timber supports. On | 


Monday morning the men went down to work while a high tide was in the 
dock; ‘the earthy crown of the tunnel could not bear the pressure, and the 
water rushed in. The inquiry was adjourned till Monday: the Commis- 
sioners. of Sewers have directed a full investigation to be made by their 


While some men were employed in forming a tunnel through a dry clay 
at King’s Cross, for the Great Northern Railway, a mass.of earth fell in, and 
buried-several of the workers. Abcl Wynne was taken out dead, his head 
having been crushed ; the others were but slightly hurt. 

An inquest was held on Wednesday. The most notable point in the evi- 
dence was a statement that the man was killed by a very small mass of 
earth—half a cubic yard, falling five feet; and there is no reason to doubt 
the truth of the assertion. The sufferer seems to have been in a stooping 
posture when struck: his head was frightfully crushed. 


Every preeaution 
,ad been taken to prevent disasters. Verdict, ‘* Accidental death.” 





Che Provinces. 

With characteristic inertia, the counties continue to roll forward in 
slow addition to the concourse of national protesters against the Roman 
interference. Norfolk, Worcestershire, Surrey, Cambridgeshire, and 
Cumberland, have raised their voices; each with a characteristic intona- 
tion. 

The Surrey mecting was marked by the appearanee of Sir Edward 
Sugden, to bring from his retirement the fruit of his reflections on the 
law of the question. Sir Edward was clear and unhesitating in his opi- 
nion.that the ilegadity of denying the Queen's supremacy, and of imtro- 
ducing “ bulles’’ into this country, remains untouched by the minor Re- 
lief Act passed in 1847, which only repeals certain of the severer pen/- 
ties enacted by the 13th Elizabeth. Sir Edward stated, that though h 
voted for Catholic Emancipation, with doubt and hesitation, in 1829, hi 
has never repented of that vote, and would repeat it tomorrow if occasion 
called for it. 
rating a portentously long list of his reasons for supporting the demon- 
stration which he assumed that the meeting would make 

The Worcestershire and Cumberland meetings were marked by a stout 
Roman Catholic opposition ; at the former, led by Sir E. Blount and Mr. 
Berkeley of Spetchley, in strikingly bold, energetic, and even contemptu- 
ous speeches; at the latter, by the respected Member for Carlisle, Mr 
Philip Howard; but in neither case with anything even approaching 
success, 

The meetings in Cambridge and Norfolk were marked, the first by 
Dissenting opposition ; the second by a Dissenting codperatian, headed by 
Mr. Peto, one of the Members for Norwich. 

Some borough mectings present distinctive features. One at Notting- 
ham applauded the utterance of very warm sentiments by the Reverend 
George Cuthbert. 

Denouncing the Tractarians as ten thousand times more Jesuitical than 
any agents that Rome had ever sent, and answering shouts of “ ‘Turn them 
out!” with the ejaculation, ** We'll do our best!’”’ Mr. Cuthbert further 
consigned them to.an unhappy place. Those “ men of intellect, learning, 
education, and naturally gifted besides, were gone to.the bottomless pit.’ 

A voice exclaimed—** Shame, shame !” 

Mr. Cuthbert, turning ficreely—“ It is no shame, my young friend : the 
man who denies the truth must burn in the bottomless pit. I say, let the 
press:keep up her name. Let her not stand in the way of ‘the Lord. I say 
to my young friends, beware of those pretty processions and those other 
subtle inventions that are brought forth to entrap your precious yeung souls, 
and fly to the Throne of Grace.”’ 

A large portion of the audience were transported with excitement at 
these spiritual denunciations. 

A meeting of lay members of the Establishment in Bath gave Lord 
Ashley an opportunity of repeating the vigorous warnings against foreign 
aggression and internal heresy which he uttered at the meeting in Free- 
masims-Hall. Ie attacked priestcraft in the same spiritually democratic 
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A letter was read from Mr. Henry Drummond, enume- | 


ju der the sol 
| fies him for this oncrous duty 


temper which was so notably displayed by Dr. Gilbert Young, the Dean | 


of Bristel— 

“ They should raise one united, common, and irresistible voice, that the 
thing was unclean, and that by God’s blessing the laity would get rid of the 
abomination. The ecclesiastics had troubled the Church in all ages; the 
laity, under God's blessing, had invariably reformed it.” 

The canvasses of Lord Newark, the Ducal candidate, and Mr. Barrow, 
the tenant candidate, in South Nottinghamshire, are prosecuted with the 
nost uncompromising vigour: indeed, says the correspondent of th: 
Time , “there is as much bitterness of feeling shown, and perhaps more, 
than if one were a violent Radical and the other extreme Tory” The 

Ju:al party are extremely indignant at the presumption of “the occu- 
piers and smaller gentry ” in putting forward an independent candidate ; 
the tenantry and gentry are “enraged to find nearly every lawyer in the 
County retained against them,” with the agents of the aristocracy.” Votes 

ave Seen so openly imfinenced, that Mr. Barrow issued an address spe- 
Cifieally putting the contest on the ground of “the right of the elector to 
choose ‘his own representative.” 
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Disasters by mining accidents and boiler explosions agein abound 

The Duftryn mine, a new colliery in the valley of Aberdare, has proved 
fatal to at least two lives. Fifty-two persons were down a pit more than five 
hundred feet deep, when an explosion shattered the “ bratishing” whigh 
lines the shaft, and closed up all means of escape, and apparently all means 
of ventilation. After an hour or two of painfal suspense, a single backet 
was got down the pumping-shaft; and by its show insteumentalipy all the 
poor prisoners were drawn out but three. Two lifeless bodies were ex tricated. 

In the Morfa pit of Messrs. Vivian and Son, at Taibach, Glamorganshire, 
at least two persons have been killed, and some thirty wounded, by an ex- 
plosion. 

In the Abergwydden colliery, Monmouthshire, the gearing of the Tifting 
apparatus having gotten out of order, the heavy “ carriage” ran down 
shaft with frightful rapidity. A man stood beneath; panic rooted him te 
the spot, and he was crushed to death 

A small boiler, used to heat the Halifax County Court, exploded—as is be- 
lieved, from the freezing of an exposed pipe. The heavy fragments were 
dashed into a playground on a spot that had a few moments before beem 
crowded by f hildre n. 

The inquest held on the bodies of the twelve persons killed by the boiler- 
explosion in the manufactory at Bradford has resulted in a verdict of “ Man- 
shwughter”” against Mr. Firth, one of the members of the firm, and Joseph 
liclliwell, “ the engine-tenter.”’ 

At Farnborough in Kent, two Policemen encountered four men in a cart, 








whom they believed to be burglars. On their attempting an arrest, a despe- 
rate strugcle ensued; the bur ising life-preservers, threatening witha 
pistol, and eventually eseapir » Police retained the horse and cart: im 
the cart were picklock-keys, centre-bits, a dark lantern, and matches; ¢ 
horse has ereat powers ¢ d, and seemed to have been driven from Les- 
don. 
IRELAND. 
The election at Limerick went more decidedly against the Tenant- 


League candidate than even the first adverse symptoms presaged. In our 
Postseript last week, we stated that Mr. Ryan was some sixty vetes be- 
hind the foremost candidate, then Mr. Dickson: atthe close of the poll 
he was more than that number behind the second candidate, and upwards 
of a hundred votes—a full sixth of the constituency that polled —behind 
the winner, who proved to be Mr. Wyndbam Goold. The clesing num- 
bers were —Goold 239, Dickson 199, Ryan 128. Some great miscalcule- 
tion of the constituency was made by the League party: they believed 
that the constituency w usonly about 460 ; but 566 voters polled. Mr. Goold 
indidate whom the League « specially oppesed, on the ground of 
his connexion with the Whigs Compared with Captain Diékson, an 
out-and-out Protectionist, Mr. Goold may be called a Whig; but he 
must be a very conserving one if it be true, as the Irish papers state, that 
imember of the Carlton Club. It should not be forgotten, as @ 
feature of the election, that it was a county constituency which thus 
polled its full strength in fewer than six hundred voters. 

Viscount Northland has again signified from his invalid retreat im 
Madeira, that he must a second time resign the representation.of Duna- 
reélected when same months 





was the « 


gannon, to which he was generously 

since he first resigned on the ground of ill health. Mr. Stuart Knox, his 
brother, has come forward as a eandidate; with rather vague professions 
in favour of readjustment of taxation on a footing more equitable for 
agriculture, of an improved relation between landlerd and tenant, and of 
Protestant toleration with firm safeguards to the supremacy of the Crown. 


In order further to facilitate the despatch of busimess in the Encum- 


bered Estates Court, it has been deemed advisable to create a fourth Com- 
missioner; and the appointment has been conferred. on Mr. W. Flanagan, 
the present Secretary; Mr. HL. Carey, the Registrar, succeeding te the 


Secretaryship. It is believed that in future the sales will be candneted 
guidance of Mr. Flanagan, whose experience fully quali- 
it) » that the other Commissioners will be 
enabled to devote the whole of their time to’the routine business of the 
court. — Dublin Co Dec. 14. 


Forrign and Caloniat. 


In the absence of more important news, the Paris papers 
than chronicled the proceedings of the clubs 
during the last week. A notice given by M. Victor Lefranc to reconsider 
and revise the law of the 3lst Mareh, which restricted the suffrage esta- 
blished by the Constitution, has been debated by the Legitimist Club of 
the Rue de Rivoli, and by the Orleanist Club of the Rue des Pyramides; 
and by both those importa dies has been condemned. It is reported, 
too, that the Ministers intend to propose a,revision in a more conservative 


reapondent of the Times, 





FRANCE 
have mere minutely 






sense, 
The Assembly has debated a proposition by M. de Saint-Priest te ex- 
tend the usury-laws so as to operate against every aet of usury, imstead of 
only, as now, against the practice of the habitual usurer. M. Rowher, 
the Minister of Justice, with ditliculty prevailed on the Assembly te re- 
jeet the extension 

The Moniteur | 


ull questions connected with the metal 





formation of a commission te examine 
} ic currency, especially the possible 
effect of Californian derangements on the gold currency 
General Schramm, the f War, has.demanded an extraordinary 
eredit of 3,218,501 franes, for the expenses during the fixst six months of 
1851 of the army of occupation in Rome. He stated, “ we cannot as yet 
predict the preeise moment when the presence.of our troops may be dis- 
pensed with.”’ 


is announced the 


Minister « 


. 14 


Grermany.—The Berlin the 16th instant publish a letter 
which has been addressed by Baron Manteuffel to the German Govern 
ments, inviting them to the Dresden Conferences; which will commence 
on the 23d instant. 

The letter declares, that for many years the want of a thorough censti- 
tution of the Germanic Confederation has been unmistakeably manifested. 
The suspended Administrative Board of the Confederation [the Diet] 
failed to protect amd foster great, generous, and useful undertakings, te 
represent energetically and decisively the full mase-of the intellectual and 
material forees in Germany. Adhering to ‘the conviction that the revi- 
sion of the constitution and the regeneration of the Confederation must 
proceed from the agreement and free consent of all German Governments, 
the Ewperor of Austria joins with M. Manteudfel’s Sovereign, Boning < 
Pruasia, in an invitativn to free Ministerial couferences in’ Dresden. 
result of the consultations will afterwards receive a sdlemm sanction hy 


rapers of 
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the assent of all the German States; “ which in their totality are alone | 


entitled to develop the constitution of the Confederation”’; “and it will be 
ublished as a fundamental law by the chief federal authority which will 
e created in the interim.” 
M. Manteuffel has been appointed President of the Prussian Cabinet ; 
and M. Von Ladenberg, the sole remaining partisan of the late Minister 
Radowitz, has been replaced by M. Von Raumer. 


Inpia, Curva, AND AustRALIA.—The overland mail which left Bombay | 


on the 16th November brings no news of the least political interest from 
India : the news consists of a rumour about the war in China, to the effect 
that “the force sent by Government against the rebels had been defeated, 


and one ortwo Mandarins killed,”—a report suspiciously like a repetition | 


of news brought home a month ago; and some scraps of personal politics 
from Sydney and Hobart Town. 


The Sydney journals contain reports of a public meeting on the 12th | 


August, to consider Governor Fitzroy’s despatch to the Colonial Office on 
the mectings in June last. The meeting was very numerous, and most 
influential; some of the speakers—as the Reverend Dr. Fullerton and 
Dr. Aaron—deelaring that if the question had been political they should 
not have been there at all: they and others came forward on purely moral 
grounds. The following chief resolution was carried unanimously — 

* That this meeting having had under its consideration a despatch from 
his Excellency Sir Charles A. Fitzroy, dated 30th June 1849, transmitting 
to Earl Grey the great protest of the inhabitants of Sydney, in public meet- 
ing assembled, against the renewal of transportation, hereby declares, that in 
that despatch his Excellency has, in a case of the utmost importance to the 
general welfare of this colony, grossly misrepresented a series of facts of 
public notoriety, traduced the character of a large majority of the colonists 
of all clusses and in all parts of the territory, and betrayed the interests of 
the colony into the hands of its enemies.” 

The later papers are crowded by reports of the great debate in the 
Legislative Council, which ended on the 21st August, on Dr. Lang*s own 
motion inviting inquiry into the charges preferred against him by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The Council unanimously resolved, 
that there were “foundations for the charges’’; and particularly for the 
one which accused Dr. Lang of pledging the duplicates of land-orders 
representing land of which he was only the trustee—the said pledging 
“was a fraud upon his cestui qui trusts, and highly discreditable.” 

The Ilobart Town papers describe what some of them declare to have 
been an attempt at escape to California by Mr. Smith O’Brien; but the 
professed details of the accounts differ so as to destroy credit in them. So 
far as they agree, they state that a rowing-boat approached a sandy 
cove; that Mr, O’Brien ran up to his waist to get to it; that a soldier 
rushed and knocked a hole in the bottom of the boat with his gun, and 
80 took possession of Mr. O’Brien and the men. But the Colonial Times 
says that the arrest was made under quite different circumstances, in- 
volving no criminal intention; and it seems agreed by all that the Go- 
vernment has made no difference in the treatment of Mr, O’ Brien. 


Unirep Srares.—The steam-ships bring the intelligence from New 
York down to the 4th instant. The event of leading interest was the 
meeting of Congress on the 2d instant, and the delivery of President Fill- 
more’s message,—the earliest general statement of his policy which cir- 
cumstances had called for since his accession to office through the death 
of President Taylor. 

The message is a ereditable state paper; the feature of the style being 
its strict propriety. The points which possess the most of European in- 
terest are those referring to the Slave and Tariff questions, and to the 
project for uniting the Atlantic and Pacific by a canal or railroad: points 
of most interest in America, were the advancing financial prosperity of 
the departments, especially that of the Post-office, and the recommenda- 
tion, among others, for the creation of a bureau of Agriculture. 

The Slave and Tariff questions supply President Fillmore with an oppor- 

tunity for disquisition as well as a declaration of policy. On the first, he 
says—‘‘ The constitution will be my guide."’ Every power granted by it is 
to be exercised for the general good ; but no pretence of utility, no honest 
conviction of expediency, can justify the assumption of powers not granted. 
Over the objects and pe str expressly intrusted to Congress, the legislative 
power of Congress is supreme ; but here its authority ceases, and “ every 
citizen who truly loves the constitution, and desires the continuance of its 
existence and its blessings, will resolutely and firmly resist any interference 
in those domestie affairs which the constitution has clearly and unequivo- 
cally lett to the exclusive authority ofthe States.” “* The constitution has made 
it the duty of the President to take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 
In a government like ours, in which all laws are passed by a majority of the 
representatives of the people, and these representatives are chosen for such 
short periods that any injurious or obnoxious law can very soon be repealed, it 
would appear unlikely that any great numbers should be found ready to re- 
sist the execution of the laws. But it must be borne in mind, that the 
country is extensive ; that there may be lecal interests or prejudices render- 
ing a law odious in one part which is not so in another; and that the 
thoug)litless and inconsiderate, misled by their passions or their imaginations, 
may be induced madly to resist such laws as they disapprove. Such persons 
should recol ect, that without law there can be no real practical liberty ; 
that when the law is trampled under foot tyranny rules, whether it appears 
in the form of a military despotism or of popular violence. The law is the 
only sure protection of the weak, and the only efficient restraint upon the 
strong. When impartially and faithfully administered, none is beneath its 
protection and none above its control. You, gentlemen, and the country, 
may be assured, that to the utmost of my ability, and to the extent of the 
— vested in me, I shall at all times and in all places take care that the 
aws be faithfully executed. In the discharge of this duty, solemnly imposed 
upon me by the constitution and by my oath of office, I shall shrink from no 
responsibility, and shall endeavour to meet events as they may arise with 
firmness as well as with prudence and discretion.” 


fashioned principle of protection : 
proval of the “incidental protection 
on the adoption of what he deems the sound financial policy, that a large por- 
tion of the public revenue should be derived from duties on goods imported 
The extraordinary frauds against its Treasury which the American Govern- 
ment lias lately discovered, have convinced its head that the ad valorem 
principle of levying duties is radically bad; under it fraud cannot be checked. 
le respectfully asks the attention of Congress to the subject, and advocates 
specific duties as the most perfect remedy for the evil ; but if Congress should 
not adopt this view, he suggests as a good partial remedy, that the duties be 
estimatid on the value at the American port, rather than on the value in- 
voiced at the foreign port. 
He refers with pleasure to the ratification of a treaty with Great Britain 
for facilitating and protecting the construction of a ship-canal between the 


Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; and expresses confidence that the 
unsettled—the designation and establishment of a free port at each 
the canal, and the fixing of the extent of the area to be held sacred me “d 
tral between all belligerent powers—will give but little further trouble "The 
American Government is furthering the project of a company of its citi “ 
to form the ship-canal from ocean to ocean across the State of Henson 
and also the project of another company of American citizens to connect th 
two oceans by a railway across the Mexican isthmus of Tehuantepec ’ 
The relations of the Spanish and French parts of the island of Sen Do 
mingo are unsettled: the proximity of the island to the United States ren. 
ders it desirable that the existing controversy should be speedily and pe —¥ 
nently settled : intimations from other governments encourage the hope that 
a plan may soon be devised to effect the object in a manner likely to giy 
general satisfaction. , i _ 
The financial reports show that the expenses of the Federal Gove 
were 43,002,168 dallars, and the receipts {7,421,748 dollars ; ioe ant 
plus of 4,495,276 dollars on the year. . 
The head of the Post-office department reports that his revenue for the 
year ending June 30 was 5,552,971 dollars, and his outgoings but 5,212,953: 
eaving a balance in his favour of 340,018 dollars. The message recommends 


Points left 


| that the Post-office tariff be reduced to the uniform charge for all distances of 








three cents on letters paid and five cents on letters unpaid; and that the 
paid rate shall be further reduced to two cents as soon as the revenues of the 
department shall exceed the expenses by more than five per cent for two 
consecutive years. 

The condition of the navy is matter for congratulation; but the naval 
code has got into such a position that its immediate revision and amendment 
have become absolutely necessary. ‘Its system of crimes and punishments 
had undergone no change for half a century, until the last session, though 
its defects have been often and ably pointed out; and the abolition of a par- 
ticular species of corporal punishment, which then took place without pro- 
viding any substitute, has left the service in a state of defectiveness which 
calls for prompt correction.” 

This is the suggestion to establish a bureau of Agriculture. “ More than 
three-fourths of our population are engaged in the cultivation of the soil, 
The commercial, manufacturing, and navigating interests, are all, to a great 
extent, dependent on the agricultural. It is therefore the most important 
interest of the nation, and has a just claim to the fostering care and protec- 
tion of the Government, so far as they can be extended consistently with the 
provisions of the constitution. As this cannot be done by the ordinary 
modes of legislation, I respectfully recommend the establishment of an agri- 
cultural bureau, to be charged with the duty of giving to this leading branch 
of American industry the encouragement which it so well deserves. In view 
of the immense mineral resources of our country, provision should also be 
made for the employment of a competent mineralogist and chemist, who 
should be required, under the direction of the head of the bureau, to collect 
specimens of the various minerals of our country, and to ascertain by careful 
analysis their respective elements and properties, and their adaptation to 
useful purposes. Tie should also be required to examine and report upon 
the qualities of different soils, and the manures best calculated to improve 
their productiveness. By publishing the results of such experiments, with 
suitable explanations, and by the collection and distribution of rare seeds 
and plants, with instructions as to the best system of cultivation, much may 
be done to promote this great national interest.”’ 





Piscellaurous, 


It gives us sincere gratification to learn that the Governorship of St. 
Helena has been offered to the acceptance of Sir James Emerson Ten- 
nent, late Colonial Secretary at Ceylon.— Belfast News Letter. 

It is said that the Society of All Souls College, Oxford, at the strong 
recommendation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, has taken the lead in 
offering to give the fullest information to her Majesty’s Commissioners on 
the subject of its statutes, revenues, &e.—Globe. 

A report has been for some time prevalent that a Government measure 
is in preparation having for its object the enclosure and sale of the New 
Forest. Whether this report be true it is not for us to say: that serious 
apprehensions are entertained respecting it we know, but that no possible 
mischief could result from such a measure we are equally certain. A 
more beneficial proceeding for the neighbourhood in which the New Fo- 
rest lies—a more economical one for the country at large —could hardly 
at this time be devised. No class would suffer except jobbers, squatters, 
and poachers—three races of men for whose welfare the public need be 
little solicitous.— Times. 

The Post-office authorities have issued a notice enabling the public to 
decline the receipt of letters on the Sunday, and have them retained in 
the Post-office till the next day, by giving to the postmaster a written 
order, duly signed, to that effect. But the restriction, when granted, will 
extend equally to newspapers and letters, and equally to letters of import- 
ance and ordinary letters, as no distinctions can be made : moreover, orders 
will not be given for any less period than three months, and they can- 
not be withdrawn without a week's notice. 


On the 1st of May 1851, the new uniform customs tariff for the whole 
of the Austrian dominions will be in operation, and the export and im- 
port laws published in 1829 and 1838 will be annulled. In the new tariff, 
the articles liable to duty are classed under thirty-two principal heads, and 
these into inferior ones. With the exception of salt, gunpowder, tobacco, 


| and preparations liable to explode, all goods can be exported and im- 


| ported without the necessity for any special permit. 


On most articles the 
duties are considerably reduced ; and some at present pr yhibited will for 
the first time be admissible. All customs must be paid in imperial coins 
of “three pieces of twenty to the florin.” The duration of the tariff is 


| fixed at five years and a half; and no change can be made in it except by 
, | decree of the Imperial Diet, or in case of a Customs-Union with Germany 
In reference to the Tariff, the President appears as the advocate of the old- | 


but he confines himself to an express ap- | 
which home manufactures will gain | 


and Italy. 

The Petersburg Gazette of the 1st instant coutains an ukase abolishing 
the customs line between Poland and Russia, and extending into Poland 
the Russian customs administration. 

The Danish Government has made a reduction of one-fourt) of the 
duty on wines imported from France into Denmark. 

In Vienna there is much talk of an intended new loan of large amount, 
to restore the disordered finances of the country. The City correspond- 
ent of the Zimes delivers the opinion of British capitalists on the project, 
in terms which Mr. Cobden will not fail to make advantage of. ‘ Under 
the existing irresponsible management of public affairs, the attempt will 
wholly fail. As respects home capitalists, the loan of 1849, which was 
at a discount from the moment of its issue, has proved one of the most 
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disastrous ever contracted ; and as it would have been hopeless at that 

riod to have introduced any proposals for subscriptions in this or other 
markets, it is still more completely out of the question that anything of 
the sort would now be entertained.” 


The profession of the law has sustained a loss which it will deeply de- 
Jore, in the death of Mr. Spence, Q.C., under melancholy circumstances. 
r. Spence, who had attained the age of sixty-three, had for some time 
been in declining health, and been afflicted with a dcep mental despond- 
ency. He became at last possessed by the delusion that he was dying 
from an internal disease which his father had laboured under; and his 
medical attendant was quite unable to remove the wholly ungrounded 
impression. On Tuesday week his mind wholly gave way, and in the 
dead of the night he opened veins in his neck, his thighs, and his wrists ; 
and his summoned household found him at the point of death from loss of 
blood. Still rational, he said—“ My sufferings were greater than I could 
bear: you see what a dreadful thing I have dene. I am pleased that I 
have been punished in this world, and I hope I shall escape hereafter.” 
By medical skill his life was preserved till Thursday, when he died from 
exhaustion. A Coroner’s Jury, at his house in Hyde Park Terrace, re- 
turned a verdict of suicide under the influence of temporary insanity. 

Mr. Spence was a pupil of the celebrated Mr. Bell; and obtained a 
deservedly high reputation both as a sound equity lawyer and also as an 
enlightened inquirer into the historical foundations of our equitable sys- 
tem. His book on the subject is now equally the text-book of students 
and the repertory of learning consulted by the advanced inquirer. Ie 
was at once the supporter of the Law Reform movement, and in his own 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn the instrument of it; having been chosen the 
first lecturer to the students of that Society, when, a few years since, an 
attempt was made by the Inns of Court to initiate a regular system of 
legal studies among candidates for the bar, A correspondent, who was well 
acquainted with Mr. Spence many years ago, communicates to us sore 

ints in his earlier public and literary life— 

“He was the author of a work of research on the Origin and Political In- 
stitutions of Modern Europe: it failed to attract much attention, but was 
judiciously’ executed, and successfully showed that England was more in- 
debted to Rome and India than to Germany for the organism of her civil and 
constitutional institutes. For some years he sat in Parliament for Miss 
Lawrence’s Ripon borough ; chiefly, as he said, to help forward Chancery re- 
form: but he had not Luther’s impetuous energy to grapple with obstinate 
abuses, which in Equity, in more instances than one, have cruzhed the spirit 
of both suitors and reforming practitioners. It is manifest that his aspira- 
tions were not few, nor of ignoble spirit; and it is possible that disappoint- 
ment in some of them may have laid the foundation of the real or imaginary 
maladies that so fatally overwhelmed him, Experience often shows how 
the murky clouds thicken over the spirit disappointed by the failure of che- 
rished hopes.”’ 


Mr. John Leveson Gower publishes a sequel to the correspondence 
formerly noticed, recording the steps of his generous struggles towards a 


reversal of the sentences pronounced by the Master-Gencral of the Ord- | 


nance with equal injustice on the unequal sins of the youths expelled 
from the Wooiwich Academy. Mr. Gower forwarded to Lord John Rus- 
sell a petition to the Throne, praying that the Royal prerogative “may 
be exercised for the reversal of a sentence fraught with so much wrong 
and injury.” Lord John Russell acknowledged that he had read with 
great concern Mr. Leveson Gower’s letter accompanying the petition; 
but he stated that the Government have confidence in the Master-Gencral 
and the investigating officers, and he had assurance that the petition 
would be referred to the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
Again expressing his deep sorrow, he returned the petition. Mr. Gower, 
acting on Lord John’s kind suggestions, sent the petition to Sir George 
Grey, and besought the opportunity to wait on him with a deputation. 


Sir George replied, with regret, that Ministers will not feel them- | 


selves justified in interfering in the case. So Mr. Gower submits with 
grief to the misfortune that he must wait till Parliament shall assemble, 
before he can leave it to the country to decide between the Master-Gene- 
ral and the boys whom, while to them ix loco parentis, he has “ suffered to 
be sacrificed.” 


The Bishop of St. David’s has, with the permission of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, published a letter addressed by the Bishop to his Grace on 
the subject of the joint Episcopal address to the Queen, 

“Tn its altered form,’’ Bishop Thirlwall thought the address certainly free 
from some of the objections he fad urged ; but it had become “liable to ob- 
jections still graver.”” ‘The reference to the act of Elizabeth” appears ‘in 
every respect most unadvisable”’ ; for the weighty reason, a" ond others, that 
those who refer in such a manner to that statute “must be considered as 
expressing a wish to sce it again put in foree,”’—which, as it seems to the 
Bishop, “‘ would involve the repeal of the Relief Act.”’ ‘I cannot consent,” 
he declares, “to make myself responsible for language which directly or in- 
directly indicates such an object.” He thinks that it is “ needlessly harsh 
to treat the Pope’s ‘anticipation’ of our return to his communion, which 


he must consider as the greatest of ail blessings to us, as ‘an unwarrantable | 
insult.’ ’’ And the concluding petition, he fears, will be interpreted, “ not | 


without an appearance of justice, as a wish to see the Roman Catholic pro- 


selytizers silenced by act of Parliament.”’ ‘‘ Nothing short of a deep convic- | 


tion ‘of a paramount objection’? would have induced Bishop Thirlwall to 
withhold his signature to the address; but the objection relating to the act 
of Elizabeth appears to him to involve principles which he may not sacrifice 
to any other consideration. 

As the Bishop of St. David's letter reached him after all except the 
Bishop of Exeter had given their assent to the address, the Archbishop 
“thought it too late to make so great an alteration as would have beer 
necessary to meet my objection.” 





A correspondence of a personal nature has taken place between Ad- 
wiral Sir Thomas Hastings, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Cobden, in reference to 
some criticisms by Mr. Bright on the evidence given in 1848 by Sir 
Thomas before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Navy 
Estimates, 

At the recent Peace meeting in Birmingham, Mr. Bright is reported to 
have declaimed on “ the superstition of the fear of war with France.” Sir 
Thomas Hastings, an Admiral of the British Fleet, he said, was ‘ haunted 
by this fear of France’? when before the Committee ; but when pressed harder 
and harder, “it came out that a French priest—no, the Bishop of Madagas- 
car’ was the authority for his apprehension. ‘Only imagine,” Mr. Bright 
is reported to have exclaimed, “the only authority upon which a British 
Admiral anticipated war, was an idle story told by the Bishop of Madagas- 





car!’ Sir Thomas Hastings, on seeing the newspaper report of Mr. Bright's 
speech, wrote to Mr. Bright, saying, “on reference, you will find that you 
| have misrepresented me completely, and that much of what you asserted is 
not true.” Mr. Bright replied—“ The statement to which you object was 
made on the authority of Mr. Cobden.” Sir Thomas, more categorically, 
on the 2d instant, forwarded an extract of the speech from the Zimcs, con- 
taining the above quotation from it ; and asked, was that extract correct, 
and was that “ the statement you were authorized to make”? Not receiving 
an answer by return of post, on the 4th instant he enclosed a copy of the 
correspondence to Mr. Cobden, and asked on what grounds he could have 
“authorized Mr. Bright to make such a statement.” 

But it would seem that Sir Thomas received, at some time after the morn- 
ing of the 4th instant, a letter from Mr. Bright dated the 3d instant, 
stating—** The extract is not a correct report of what I said, and I am not 
able to give the exact words.” The evidence was instanced by Mr. Bright 
as proof of the exccedingly vague statements on which it was sought to in- 
fluence opinion in favour of public armaments, and to show that * evidence 
of this nature’’ was much too indefinite to justify the military expenditure 
the country incurs. 

Mr. Cobden answered the appeal to him on the 6th. He distinctly re- 
membered mentioning the anecdote in 1848 to Mr. Bright, and believed he 
was not incorrect in reporting it pretty much in the terms used by Mr, 
Bright at Birmingham. He did not understand clearly whether Sir Thomas 
Hastings denied having given the evidence ; if so, he must be satisfied that 
he had confounded the evidence of Sir Thomas with that of some other wit- 
ness: but he was clear that the anecdote itself was substantially true. Sir 
Thomas Hastings rejoined—* I inform you, my ground of complaint is, that 
Mr. Bright, on your authority, as he states, suppressing all the more im- 
portant part of my evidence, has endeavoured to throw undeserved ridicule 
on my statements.”” “ The anecdote of the Bishop of Japan formed the 
smallest part of my proofs’’; ‘and yet I am represented by you as having 
brought forward this fact as the sole proof of my assertions.” Mr. Cobden 
corrected Sir Thomas—*‘ Mr. Bright does not mean that I authorized him to 
make it [the statement] publicly, but that he had my word for the truth 
of what he stated.” “I repeat, I am not responsible for the statement 
having been made public, but I am bound to say the facts are substantially 
correct.””. Sir Thomas Hastings, on the 14th, Sloat to Mr. Cobden, that 
if he did not make a direct and explicit statement, “ whether, after reper- 
using my evidence, you can with truth assert that my sole reason for be- 
lieving that the hostile feeling of France to this country up to 1844 was 
founded on an idle tale told of the Bishop of Japan,’’ he should conclude 
that it was and is Mr. Cobden’s intention to insult him; and should send a 
friend. On the 17th, reeciving no answer, he wrote to Mr. Cobden, throw- 
ing in his teeth that he has adhered to what he must have known to be un- 
founded—* when you informed Mr, Bright, as he states, and you do not deny, 
that my sole reason,” &c.; that Mr. Cobden had not sufficient truthfulness 
or manly candour to correct his statement, nor had he disclaimed the in- 
tention to insult. Sir Thomas closed the correspondence with an expression of 
supreme contempt for Mr. Cobden, and a contident appeal to the sense of jus- 
tice in the English people. 

Appended to the letters are extracts from the evidence of Sir Thomas 
Hastings, showing the substantial reasons for the general feeling in 1848 
| that our relations with France were extremely uneasy ; among other proofs, 
the then recent addition to the French navy of twenty or twenty-two war- 
steamers, and the constant increase of her marine since 1842, 

On Thursday, appeared in the papers Mr. Cobden’s reply, dated the 18th 
instant, to the last letter from Sir Thomas Hastings, dated the 17th instant, 
With a bantering reference to Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, and the confession of a 
first impulse to name Mr. Punch as his second, he declares himself sutisfied 
without experiment that half an ounce of lead driven by less than a quarter 
of an ounce of powder ‘is sufficient to dash the human skull to atoms, and 
extinguish in a moment all powers of reason, all sense of justice, and every 
religious sentiment.’’ But ten such a process would satisfy him that he 
had acted unjustly, or convince Sir Thomas of the contrary, is past his com- 
prehension. Ie has refreshed his memory, and he recounts the groundwork 
of the anecdote before the Committee. When, under pressure of Mr. Cob- 
den’s cross-examination, Sir Thomas Hastings quoted as a proof of the bel- 
ligerent disposition of the French certain warlike sentiments which somebody 
had heard on board a steam-boat, fall from the lips of the French Bishop of 
Japan, “ the uplifted eyes and hands of more than one member of the Com- 
mittee led to the interposition of the Chairman.” The room was cleared, 
| and Mr. Cobden was apy aled to, to allow this part of the evidence to be ex- 
punged, as being ‘“‘caleulated to throw ridicule upon the arguments by 
which our armaments are justified,” and as “likely to be used by the 
advocates of reduction in the sense in which Mr. Bright has used it.” 
It was left to the Chairman (Lord Seymour) and Mr. Cobden to decide ; and 
Mr. Cobden consented that the evidence should be expunged, But on the same 
evening, he mentioned the aneedote to Mr. Bright and several other Members ; 
and Mr. Bright has on a former occasion referred to it in Parliament. Sir Thomas 
Hastings does not impugn the right of a Member to mention in the evening 
what transpires in the morning before a public Committee of the House; he 
does not even complain of the evidence which was expunged having been 
afterwards made public: the complaint is, “ that Mr. Bright alleged that 
the authority of the Bishop was the on/y proof,”’—a fact that can be decided 
by reference to the evidence itself, now in the hands of every Member for 
two years. And with reference to “ the word only,” Mr. Bright has stated 
that the report is not free from verbal inaccuracies. ‘“* Why did you not 
send me a copy of that letter? It appears to me that the whole question at 
issue is involved in its contents; and, had a further opportunity been offered 
to Mr. Bright, he might possibly have removed the whole ground of com- 
plaint.” Mr. Cobden perorates with effective rotundity—_ ; 

“For myself, I have not another syllable to say upon the subject. Yes; I must 
add a word or two before I come to what I trust will be the close of our corre- 








spondence. ; 

* You are a public servant, filling a very responsible office, and in the receipt of a 
liberal public stipend, As Chairman of the Commission for increasing our coust de- 
fences you were largely instrumental in promoting the expenditure of many millions 


of public money, for purposes and in a manner which, whether right or wrong, are 
open to discussion. Your voluminous evidence be fore the Committee on th Army, 
Navy, and Ordnance, invites criticism; and much of it, in my humble opinion, is 


open to animadversion. : 

* Such being your position, you must, like all public men, expect that your con- 
duct will be freely canvassed ; and your fate will be a luckier one than that of most 
of us if you do not find yourself often misapprehended, and sometimes misrepre- 
sented. Tf unable to restrain the ebullitions of an irascible temper, you must needs 
challenge a Member of the Legislature to mortal combat, merely because another 
Member is reported to have made a mistake in a single word in a speech of an hour's 
length, or because a reporter's pen may have slipped at a critical moment, then you 
have mistaken your vocation, and you would be consulting your own reputation and 
the interest of the country by retiring from the public service, and seeking security 
for your susceptible nerves within the inviolable precincts of your own domestic 


circle.’ 





The following despatch from Earl Grey to Sir Charles Fitzroy has been 
published in the papers of New South Wales. Itisa formal answer to 
the farewell missive from Dr, Lang to the Colonial Office, which appeared 
in our columns on the 17th November 1849, 
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“Sir—1. In some of the London newspapers of the 17th and I9th of last 
month, you will find that Dr. Lang has prirted'a letter which he addressed 
tome, and in which, with a considerable amount of personal invective, he 
eomplains that he has been treated with discourtesy ; that the emigration 
schemes propounded by him have been unjustly rejected ; that undue assist- | 
anee‘ has been afforded to the clergy of the Church of England and of Rome, 
as compared’with the clergy of Scotland; and that in the selection of emi- 
grants for New South Wales an unfair preference has been shown to Irish 
orphans belonging to the Church of Rome. 

“2. The charge of discourtesy, so far as it may relate to personal inter- | 
views, must rest on Dr. Lang’s own assertion, and can only be met by a | 
direct counter-assertion. I do not remember, nor does he state, that I had 
any interview with him myself. But I am assured by the gentlemen of my 
pert sn who had oceasion to sce Dr. Lamg, that his statement on this 

t 
8 


** Downing Street, December 15, 1849. | 
| 
| 


is entirely without foundation. In so far as the charge may refer to 

tyle employed in written communications, you are in possession of all 

the principal letters which have been addressed to Dr. Lang, and they may 
Kk for themselves. 

“3. But one remark which I must make upon this subject is, that in the 
course of nearly three years, during which Dr. Lang informs me that be has 
been in England, he never once addressed a complaint to me, either as to the 
discoartesy which he alleges he met with, or on any other of the topics upon 
which he now animadverts. It was only when he had already embarked in 
the ship which was to convey him fronr this country and it was no longer 
possible that he could be called upon to make good his statements, and after 
it had been discovered that his conduct in certain transactions might become | 
the subject of a prosecution at law, that he addressed, not in reality to me, but 
to the public, which is unacquainted with the circumstances to which he ad- 
verts, a lettcr calculated to create an entirely erroneous impression as to 
what had passed between himself and the departments of the Government 
with which he has been so long in communication. 

“4. The papers enclosed in my recent despatch, No. 189, of the 30th of 
November, contain evidence of the following facts. First, that the plans for 
the promotion of emigration which Dr. Lang successively proposed to me 
differed so little from each other, and that in each new proposal he took so little 
notice cither of the objections pointed out to those preceding it or of the offers 
s0 repeatedly made to him to promote the objects he had in view if he should 
assent to more reasonable terms, that it is difficult to suppose that he was 
acting in earnest, or wished to bring the matter to any practical conclusion. 
Secondly, that while he was thus keeping in ostensible communication with 
this office, he persuaded the public that he was carrying on negotiations with 
her Majesty’s Government which were likely to lead to a favourable result, 
and that ever important concessions had been made to his advantage. Third- 
ly, that by a discreditable though transparent manwuvre, he pretended to 
make a request to me before the departure of a certain vessel, but kept back 
the letter until it had sailed, and in the meanwhile sent out to you by that ) 
very ship a letter designed to make you believe that his request had been 
granted, and to lead you thereby into making certain payments of money | 
and certain grants of land, which he knew he was not entitled to claim. 
Fourthly, that having been repeatedly warned that any immigrants sent out 
in the manner in which those despatched on that occasion were sent out 
would not be entitled to grants of land, he induced them nevertheless to pay 
for their passages, and to emigrate under the impression that they were so 
entitled ; so that those emigrants arrived under circumstances altogether dif- 
ferent from those they expected, and some of them, it may be interred from 
your report, in actual want of the means of subsistence. These are the 
charges, founded on the evidence of his own letters, under which Dr. Lang 
mow labours ; and their gravity is such, that unless they can be refuted, it 
would seem almost unnecessary further to notice any of his allegations.” 


The new Cardinal has received autograph letters of congratulation from 
the Emperor of Austria, the King of Bavaria, and the President of the 
French Republic.— Morning Chronicle. 

The installation of the new Portuguese Cardinal took place at Lisbon on 
the 4th instant, with grand ceremonies. The naval correspondent of the 
Times at Portsmouth writes—‘“ A regal entertainment was given on the 
eceasion, to which about four hundred of the élite of the country were in- 
vited ; among whom were the British Minister and the officers of the Bri- | 
tish squadron ; who, however, says our informant, declined the honour to | 
aman.” 

“ Under the present difficulties in conducting Divine service’ in the 
ehurch of St. Barnabas Pimlico, that. church has been ‘closed until further 
notice,” by the Churchwardens, Sir John Harington and Mr. Briscoe. 

It is stated that “‘ Mr. Monsell, M.P., has been received into the Church 
ef Rame. He made his profession at Gracedieu Manor, the seat of A. L. 
Phillipps, Esq.” 

The three Principal Professors of the Owen's College, Manchester, have 
been appointed. Mr. A. J. Scott, whose appointment as Principal we have 
mentioned, to the chair of Logic and Mental Philosophy; Mr. J. G. Green- | 
wood, to the professorships of Languages and the Literature of Greece and 
Rome and of History; Mr. Alexander Sanderson, to the chair of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. : 


Somerville was in the service of Hawkins, and was dismissed by him on a | 
eharge of fraud. After his dismissal, Somerville went to the house of Haw- 
kins and held some communication with his servants; whereupon Hawkins 
addressed his servants in these words—‘*I have dismissed that man from 
my serviee ; do not speak to him any more in public or pom or I shall 
think you:as bad as he.” An action having been brought to recover da- 
mages for these words, as a libel, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
held them to be a privileged communication, and nonsuited the plaintiff. 
A rale for a new trial was sought, on the ground of misdirection: the full 
@ourt upheld the direction; and Mr. Justice Maule clearly explained the 
law of privileged communications. ‘That class comprchends all cases of | 
communications made bona fide in performance of a duty, or with a fair and | 
reasonable purpose of protecting the interest of a party using the words. It 
is an admitted rule, that in cases of privileged communication malice 
must be proved, and not inferred from the use of the words. It is necessary 
that the evidence should raise a probability of malice, and be more con- 
sistent with its existence than with its nonexistence. In the present case, | 
it. appeared to the Court that the evidence did not raise any probability of 
mahiee, and there was no evidence to justify anything being left to the jury.”’ 

, Mr. Arnold, the Worship Street. Magistrate, differing from other Metropo- 
litan Magistrates, has decided that the common-law principle which allows | 
@ passenger to engage and have reserved for him a seat in a stage-coach is | 

»wble to passengers in omnibuses. A complaint against a conductor who 
regularly reserves seats for two constant patrons, amd who refused a fare 
when the two seats alone were unoccupied, was dismissed. 

At Guildhall. Police Office, on Monday, Mr. James Gilbert, a bookseller in 
Paternoster‘ Row, was summoned at thie instance of the authorities of the 
British ‘Museum fur not sending a copy of ‘ Gilbert’s New Map of the 
World” to the library of'the national repository. It was proved that such a 
map had been published for 3s., and that it. had not been received.at the ; 


Museum. The full penalty for such a default isd’. The defendant replied 
to the charge, that the “new map” was not new: it had been publishey by 
him eighteen years ago; the engraver had recently reissued it with th, 
word ‘‘new”’ inserted. Alderman Humphery thought’ this defonce cay 
made matters worse; showing a fraud upon customers as well asran off 

against the Museum. However, Where the word “ new” is inserted the law 
considered the publication to be really new ; so he fined the defendant 10s. 


It is rumoured that a fimal determination has been come to that th 
marble arch, late of Buekingham Palace, shall be erected at Cumberland 
Gate, Hyde Park. 

The Inverness Courier reports that. there is much local aetivity in chine 
potatoes to Ireland. ™ ty mn shipping 
There are 5607 establishments in France where steam-engines are emp) 

J, representing 65,120 horse power. The steam-boats are 279 j a: 
ed, representing 69, I ( boats are 279 in number 
of 22,893 horse power. The length of railway open is 1357 English miles 
worked by 725 locomotives. : . 

Few persons have an idea of the value or extent of the importations of 
ivory into. Southampton, principally from Alexandria, by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steamers. The demand has greatly increased during the 
lust few years; and although the supply has been considerably augmented 
it is not equal to the demand. The tusks and pieces (nearly three thousand 
in all) brought here by the Ripon on her last voyage realized from 18. to 2%. 
per pound, the whole producing nearly 25,000/. It appears that large quan- 
tities of tusks which have been from time to time shed by wild elephants are 
found buried in the deserts of Arabia: these are bought up principally on 
account of the Pasha of Egypt, and then transmitted to England for sale. 
Some of the teeth imported in the Ripon were of this class, and in am ad- 
vanced state of decay, such as it must have taken centuries to produce,— 
Haupshire Independent. 

Two of the three young grizzly bears lately brought from California to the 
collection of animals in the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, have lost 
their sight by cataract. The surgieal operation for cataract has been per- 
formed on the lower animals with success, as well as on the human subject - 
indeed, the strong vital powers of animals in a state of nature, and their 
small tendency to inflammation, give the operation some peculiar aud ad- 
vantageous features in their case ; and the animal regains a tolerable per- 
fection of sight, though of course a focusless sight, without the help of 
any such artificial glass lens as man requires. But any painful manipula- 
tion on the eyes of the powerful earnivora has hitherto becn out of the ques- 
tion, both from their powers of resistance and from the very great and pecu- 
liar faculty of voluntarily retracting the eyeball within the orbit, which they 
yossess. ‘The discovery of chloroform has removed this difficulty ; and the 
journals have contained interesting notes of “ the operation for cataract” 
successfully performed on the blind bears by Mr. Cooper, with the aid of 
chloroform administered by the experienced Dr. Snow. The first case was 
undertaken on the 5th.of November, and is thus described by Mr. Cooper— 

** The patient having been separated from the other bears, a strong leathern collar 
and chain was buckled round his neck ; and the chain being passed round one of the 
front-bars of the cage, two strong men proceeded to pull him to it asa bullock is 
hauled to the slaughtering-ring. The bear was the size of a young donkey, and his 
resistance was quite remarkable : for full ten minutes he set their efforts at defiance, 


| and ultimately it was only by the united strength of four men that he was placed in 


a position favourable for the application of the chloroform. Dr. Snow endeavoured 
to hold a sponge to his nose; but it was only by fairly tying it to his muzzle that the 
object was attained. The dropping of the paws, with the cessation of his roaring 
and struggles, told that he was insensible ; and the sponge being removed, he was laid 
with his head on a plank outside the den. A solution of atropine had been placed 
in the eyes on the previous evening, and the pupils were found fully dilated. The 
instrument used was a strong straight cutting-needle. The extraordinary toughness 
and thickness of the cornea rendered the insertion of this difficult ; and the lens was 
singularly large in proportion to the eye. This rendered the breaking up of that 
body by no means easy, and it occupied full a minute. The morning was dark, and 
the margin of the deep brown iris not distinctly seen ; which led to its being wounded 
in one eye and bleeding freely. The cataracts having been thoroughly destroyed, 
the bear was drawn again into the den. For some minutes he continued ina state 
of profound coma, giving scarcely any evidence of life ; but gradually recovered, and 
rising with some difficulty he staggered into his sleeping-apartment. 

‘**On my going to his den the tollowing morning, the door of the dormitory was 
thrown open; and, to my surprise, he came out with his eyes open, faced the light 
without the slightest inconvenience, and began licking his paws with perfect satis- 
faction. A dose of Rochelle salts was given to him, rather as a matter of precaution 
than because they were needed; and his recovery was rapid, not one red vessel dis- 
colouring the conjunctiva at any time.” : . 

The operation on the other bear was performed on the 15th November— 

** This animal was brought out of the den, and secured to the iron rail in front by 
six men, and was thus more manageable. The dose administered on the first oeca- 
sion being rather greater than was needed, Dr. Snow this time used choloiorm and 
spirit in equal proportions. The bear not being perfectly insensible when I com- 
meneed, there was some difficulty with the left eye; for at each attempt to insert the 
needle, the cornea turned in beneath the membrana nictitans, and was quite imvisi- 
ble. At length, by plunging the instrument perpendicularly to the surface, the-very 
tough cornea was penetrated and the eataract broken up. To obviate such a meve- 
ment in the right eye, the needle was introduced at the inner and lower margin of 
the cornea, and the operation easily completed. . 

* The recovery of this animal was quite as rapid as the former; and considerable 
progress has already been made in the absorption of the fragm: nts; which may be 


| expected to occupy a longer time than in the human subject, from the great size o 
| the lens.”’ 


As the operations were considered im every way successful, the animals 
must by this time have made considerable progress towards a recovery of 
their sight. 

A gentleman who keeps a large educational establishment near Liverpool 
informed us the other day, that out of sixty young gentlemen frequenting 
his school, twenty were absent in consequence of attacks of the measles; 
telling us at the same time that the-disease, in a milder form, is prevalent in 
almost every school in the kingdem, and that in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol a large school had been entirely broken up in consequence of all 
those who were living in it having been attacked by this malady.— Liverpool 
Time s. 


The Braid estate of the Earl of Mountcashel was set up for ‘sale in Belfast 
on Tuesday, by order of the Commissioners of'Encumbered Estates. _It_ was 
offered in twenty-six lots ; twenty-three of which were readily disposed of, se- 
veral of them realizing very high rates of purchase. A few samples will indi- 
cate the general result. The second lot, containing 1137 acres, and pre- 
ducing a profit rental of 698/. a year, was knocked down to Mr. Fulton of 
Lisburne, for 13,0007. The next lot, yielding a profit rent of only 1494, per 
annum, sold for 3150/. The fourth lot, consisting of 1100 acres, yieldmg a pro- 





| fit rental of 407/., was also purehased by Mr. Fulton, for thesum of 8600/. A 


profit rent of 49/7. 14s. went for 1025/.; and, still more remarkable, lot.9, 
containing 188 acres, yielding a net profit rent of 16/. 11s. 11d., with but one 
tenant, brought 1450/. The 17th lot, consisting of 1606 acres, on whith 
there was also but one tenant, and producing a profit rent of 32/. Ils. 94, 
realized 3200/. The 21st lot, comprising, 1479 acres, on which there are 
forty-five tenants, and yielding a profit rental of 433/. 16s. 3d., sold for 
6900/. The entire sales of the day realized the sum of 82,725/. The sale 
of the residue of the Kells estate is fixed for the 7th of January.—Dudlin 
Correspondent of the Times. ‘ 
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indefatigable Correspondents are respectfully invited to give their pens 
bol ve tg Christmas: we have already more Letters on hand than it 
will’ be possible to insert in our next number. 








POSTSCRIPT, . 


The columns of the daily journals are lightly burdened with news this 
morning. Of foreign events there is an absolute dearth, and of home 
only the most meagre supply. 

"Bho: Queen has been. pleased to appoint a Commission for inquiring into 
the process, practiec, and system of pleading, in the Court of Chancery : 
it:consists of Sir John Romilly, Attorney-General, Mr. George James 
Turner, Q.C., Mr. Richard Bethell, Q.C., Mr. James Parker, Q.C., Mr. 
William Page Wood, Q.C., all members of the Chancery bar, with Mr. 
€barles Crompton and Mr. William Milbourne James, of the Common- 
law bar. 

The rumour in legal circles of the Government intention to ennoble 
Baron Parke has become specitic, and it is now said that he will be called 
to‘the House of Peers by the title of Baron Ampthill of Ampthill Park, 
in the county of Bedford. 

The resignation by the Earl of Guildford of the rich living of St. Mary 
has been accepted by the Bishop of Winchester; and the living has been 

iven to Archdeacon Wigram, on an understanding that the parish shall 
divided into-independent districts. —Daily News. 

The Glasgow Mail quotes.from an American paper the statement that a 





son in New York has engaged to build a yacht of 150 to 180 tons, to | 


ready to sail during the World's Fair in London next year, and beat 
any vessel brought against her: if she win, the builder to win 30,000 
dollars; if she lose, the vessel to go to the winner. The Glasgow paper 
offers the quotation as a fair challenge to the Clyde builders, or to the 
celebrated Messrs. Hall of Aberdeen, whose vessels are said to beat all 
others in the world for combined speed and stowage capacity. 





An Oxfordshire paper has a narrative of the “escape’’ of a young lady 
from the convent at Banbury. ‘The young lady was known in the con- 
vent as Sister Antonia; her ‘ worldly name” is unknown, but she is un- 
derstood to be very highly connected. 

“Her dissatisfaction with a conventual life,” says our authority, the 
Banbury Guardian, “was first made known out of the house by letters, 
which she contrived to have conveyed by children in the school, to parties 
of the Protestant faith in Banbury. An English New Testament, which by 
chance came into her possession, disturbed the opinions in which she had 
been educated ; she determined on getting away from St. John’s, and resolved 
to doso early on Monday morning, and again on Tuesday morning; but 
at the moment of the contemplated escape her heart failed her. Shortly 
after nine o'clock, the school-aour, on Tuesday, while the other inmates were 


” 


engaged, she took an opportunity of getting away unobserved; and for some | 


reason, instead of going to the parties in Banbury with whom she had been 
in communication, and who had offered her shelter, set off on the road 
for Oxford. At Adderbury, three miles from Banbury, she became tired, 
and inquired for a Protestant minister: she was taken to the house of the 
Reverend Mr. Crickett, an Independent minister where she was kindly re- 
ceived ; both by Mr. and Mrs. Crickett, with whom she was remaining yes- 
terday. She has been supplied with clothing, and the garments peculiar to 


Before she left St. John’s, we believe an application was made by the par- 
ties with whom she had been in communication, to a neighbourmg magis- 
trate, for his aid to remove her; and he wrote on the subject to Sir George 
Grey, the Seeretary of State: but she did not wait for their interference, but 
took an opportunity of acting alone, as we have described,” 


The investigation into the charge against Mr. and Mrs. Sloane, of cruelty 
to their maid Jane Wilbred, was continued at Guildhall Police Court yes- 
terday; and particulars even more disgusting than those already disclosed 
were elicited. Jane Wilbred has much improved in appearance, and her 
condition is no longer critical ; but she is still painfully weak, and is put oat 
ef breath by an endeavour to walk, or by much speaking. Mr. Sloane ap- 
peared alone. 
to remain in concealment till the day of trial at the Old Bailey, when it is 
said she will surrender and put herself upon the country. Mr. Huddlestone 
appeared for the West London Union, who now intend to prosecute with 

ur. He applied, however, for a further remand, in order to make him- 
self fully master of the case ; and intimated that if Mrs. Sloane does not ap- 
pear’next week when he shall prosecute the examination in full detail, he 
shall oppese the permission of Mr. Sloane to be at large. Mr. Philips, the 
attorney for Mr. Sloane, replied that bail could not be refused; and hinted 
that if it were refused below, the Judges would grant it above. Alderman 
Humphery adjudged that the bail be imereased, and required two sureties 
for 250/. cach and the recognizances of Mr. Sloane himself for 500/. Mr. 
Sloane, by stratagem, escaped from the Police Court unobserved ; but he was 
tecognized in Gresham Street, and was quickly surrounded] by a mob, who 
ased' him most roughly. In a few sends he was covered with mud, his 
hat was' thrust over his head, and he received many blows; a Policeman 
with difficulty got him into a house and procured a cab for him; the cab was 
ordered to drive to the South-western Railway, and only by very rapid 
driving did it outstrip the excited pursuers. 

The seven persons charged with the robbery of the jewellers in the Strand 
were tried at the Central Criminal Court yesterday. Clinton the shop-boy, 
who admitted the robbers in the evening after the manager had gone, Shaw 
aud. Badcock, the shoemakers, Clinton's friends, with Gardner and Buncher, 
two reputed thieves, were tried as principals; Mary Buncher and Mary Che- 
roneau were tried as comforters and abettors. Clinton pleaded guilty. The 
trial of the others had an unexpected result: Clinton’s former statements 
incriminating the others have been so contradictory, and his whole conduct so 
untruthful, that the Crown prosecutors would not venture to put him in the 

X as Queen’s evidence; and the other witnesses wholly failed to make 
the least case against any «ne but Badcock. ‘The Jury heard counsel brietly on 
behalf of Badcock, and then acquitted all the prisoners, excepting of course 
€linten himself; the Judge concurring, with regret, in the strict propriety 
of their verdict. Clinton was sentenced to be transported for twenty years. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuancr, Frmpay AFTERNOON. 
At the commencement of the week the English Stock Market was heavy, 
and'the price of Consols for Account declined to 963. It has been since ra- 
ther firmer; and, after being at 97, the closing price of Comsols this after- 
noon is 96} 4. As is usually the case at this period of the year, when the 
books of the Consols are closed, the money transactions have been unimport- 





ant, and the general business upon a limited scale. The premium of Exthe- 
quer Bills continues the same, and the rate of interest is without change. 

he foreign exchanges are still depressed; the rate upon Paris being 24°85 
to 24-90, or rather lower than last week ; on Hamburg and Amsterdam -with- 
out improvement. ‘The price of silver is also the same—61}¢. per ounce; 
the price having been kept steady by the large recent arrival. 

The transactions of the Foreign Market have not been so extensive as usual ; 
speculation having in some degree received a check from the increased value 
of money. At the settlement of the Account on Tuesday last, the interest 
ee to earry over Stock till the 3lst instant ranged from 5 to 12 per cent; 

his large rate, however, was only paid upon Mexican and some of the South 
American and Spanish Stocks ; Russian, Dutch, and the other Northern Euro- 
pean Stocks being scarce, and money obtainable upon them on much lower 
terms. The P ice of Mexican Stock has been well supported; the closing 
quotations today, after an insignificant fluctuation, being 352 1. Peruvian 
also is rather firmer. A slight impulse was yesterday given to Spanish Ac- 
tive; the price having risen to 19, and that of the,Three per Cents to 40: 
the market is not quite so firm today. Portuguese Four per Cents are also 
from } to 1 per cent higher. 

The Railway Share Market improved on Monday and Tuesday, and the 
advance in the two days was from 1/. to 2/. per share as compared with last 
week’s prices. The upward movement, however, received a cheek, and in 
the last two days prices have fallen back to nearly the whole extent of the 
rise. Some considerable business has occurred in the French Railway Shares, 
particularly in those of the Northern and Central lines; but without ocea- 
sioning any material change in price. The market has been well supplied 
with shares from Paris; which has checked the previous tendency to im- 
provement. 

SaTuRDAY Twetve o’CLoex. 

_ The English Funds opened at the prices of yesterday afternoon ; Consols 
for Account being 96} 1. Scarcely any business has since oceurred, and the 
market is now steady at the opening quotation. In the Foreign Market, 
Spanish Active Stock is the principal attraction. An official communication 
received from the Spanish Government, in set diplomatic phrase, speaks of the 
unalterable determination of the Government to do justice to the Bondhold- 
ers, but omits all mention of the proposed conversion: the price of Active 
Stock has consequently declined about } per cent, and is now 18} }. The 
other Foreign Bonds are without anil change. No business of import- 
ance has occurred in Railway Shares. 


3 per Cent Consols ......... shut Danish 3 per Cents ......... 753 
Ditto for Account .......... 96} J Dutch 2) per Cents ......... 584 9 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ 972 4 Ditto 4 per Cents ... eveee 88h 9 
Sp OOP Senbe.. .cccccasces - 939 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 354 ] 
Long Annuities ........... 7} 13-16) Peruvian 6 per Cents ss00 ‘Uae 


Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 
Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 81 4 


eee 
Exchequer Bills........ . 4 67 pm 


ON SS eee shut Russian 5 per Cents -eo» TOOL 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 87 89 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 18}.4 
Belgian 4\ per Cents ....... 88 91 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ese iol 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... lo2 4 VERSIE s co ccecss coeneonte 31 33 
Danish 5 per Ceuts ......... 100 2 





Cheatres aud Plusic. 


The first part of Henry the Fourth, as it has been produced at the Prin- 


| cess’s Theatre, with the useful prelude of a performance at Windsor Cas- 


tle, is one of those instances of a good ensemble which are now the 
most pleasing manifestations of managerial talent. Everybody in the 
theatre that can be pressed into the service is made to do something for 


' ; i | the common cause ; as will be sufficiently seen when we state that Lady 
the sisterhood, in which she went away, have been returned to the convent. | 


Mrs. Sloane has evaded the search of the officers, and intends | 





ercy is enacted by Mrs. Kean, and the Carriers are Messrs. Harley and 
Keeley. There is, moreover, an addition to the ordinary foree by the en- 
gagement of the old favourite Mr. Bartley, who, having been invited to 
act at the Castle, consents to appear for a few nights before the public. 
Certainly we have no living actor who could represent Falstaff so well. 
IIe makes up admirably; he acts with genial bluffness; and he is tho- 
roughly practised in all the routine of the part. After being surfeited 
with much modern weakness, it is refreshing to see a performer with 
so much strength as Mr. Bartley,—who, we should state, is justas vigorous 
as he was twenty years ago. Mr. Charles Kean is the Sacer by pre- 
scriptive right. 

The decoration of the pie e is both eareful and magnificent ; every war- 
rior being provided with his proper shield and surcoat, in the purest 
spirit of heraldic pedantry. This attention to dramatic details is an 
honourable characteristic of the Kean management. Doubtless, fime act- 
ing is a higher thing than fine scenery and dressing, but in the present 
state of histrionic art the former cannot be obtained for a long range of 
personages, and therefore attention to the latter must be aecepted as the 
best possible compensation. 


As a theatrical event of the week, we may mention the “ Westminster 
Play.”’ In the prologue, the death of the Queen Dowager is gpm 
having been practically mourned last year by the stoppage of the 
histrionic festivity. ‘The epilogue is levelled at that never-tailing seurce 
of merriment the “‘ Peaee Congress” ; and is highly amusing, with the in- 
evitable defect that the imagined absurdities fall far short of those ae- 
tually committed by the orators in the Paulskirehe. The fast from Te- 
rence last year has heightened the appetite on the present occasion ; and 
Andria, which is acted quite as well as usual, seems to be received with 
increased relish. 


Drury Lane, according to announcement, is to open on boxing-day, with 
the orthodox attraction of a Harlequinade ; and a similar veneration for an- 
cient usage will be shown at the Princess's. On the other hand, the Hay- 
market, the Lyceum, and the Adelphi, are established regions of burlesque, 
into which the motley genius of pantomime has long ceased to intrude. 





Mr. Hullah’s performance of Zhe Messiah, at St. Martin's Hall on 
Wednesday, was.a restoration of the composer's original text; replacing 
several pieces usually omitted, giving some airs to the voices for which 
they were intended, and, above all, discarding every note which has been 
added to Handel’s own score. The experiment was founded on an ex- 
cellent principle, that the works of a great master should be preserved in 
all their purity. But few principles, however general, are of universal 
applicaticn ; and the present, we think with some of the crities who have 
preceded us, is a case in which the prineiple may imsome respects be 
legitimately departed from. 

In regard to the propriety of restoring the second parts of “ The was 
despised,” “‘ How beautiful are the feet,” and “ The trumpetshall sound,” 
there can scarcely be two opinions, though the public havo been eo loag 
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accustomed to the mutilation of these airs that they have ceased to notice 
it. The restoration of “ But who may abide the day of his coming,” 
usually sung by a bass, to its proper voice, a contralto, was an immense 
improvement; and this air, admirably sung by Miss Williams, was one 
of the finest features of the performance. Another great improvement 
was the doing away with the unwarrantable transposition of the first 
of “ He shall feed his flock,” to make it suit a contralto; both parts 
Being sung, as Handel intended, in the same key, and by two sopranos. 

But Mr. Hullah’s strict adherence to the original score in every respect 
is more questionable. The usual deviations from it consist, in the first 
place, of Mozart’s celebrated additional accompaniments’; and secondly, 
of the parts added by modern conductors according to their own notions 
of effect. These must by no means be confounded. 

It is an error to suppose that, in performing Handel's oratorios from 
his own printed scores, we perform them as they were done in his own 
time. Handel himself was in the habit of taking the organ; and it is 
well known that he filled up those rich wind-instrument harmonies which 
he conceived in his mind, but never wrote down, from haste, or from 
being aware of the incapacity of his orchestras to produce them with 
sufficient delicacy. When Handel did not actually play himself, his 
organist, under his immediate direction, was able to do as he did. But 
later organists have not been indiscreet enough to make such an attempt; 
and all they do is to fill up the chords from the figured bass. Mendels- 
sohn, who (in the preface to his magnificent edition of Zsrael in Egypt) 
describes Handel’s manner of filling up on the organ the wind-instru- 
ment effects which he had not written down, says that the wind-instru- 
ment orchestral parts were added in Vienna because they could not be 
supplicd on the organ. Handel's slight score of The Messiah, then, was 
a sketch which he used to colour in the act of performance ; and Mozart's 
soft, delicate, and delicious combinations of flutes, oboes, bassoons, and 
horns, are in truth the kind of colouring which Handel used to supply. 
Mozart made the slightest possible use of the brass instruments, and in 
the choruses left the score very nearly as he found it. 

But modern conductors have proceeded very differently : “ Fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread.” ‘They seem to have but one idea of in- 
strumentation, and that is derived from the Operahouse—from the Hugue- 
nots or the Prophéte. Every part of the original score is doubled, trebled, 
or quadrupled, by different instruments playing in unison ; the bass, es- 
pecially, is brayed by a whole legion of trombones and ophicleides ; and 
the treble voices are strengthened (otherwise drowned) by the shrill 
screaming of the trumpet. And this process is carried on from the be- 
ginning to the end of the oratorio—airs, concerted pieces, choruses, and 
all. The instruments are everything, the voices nothing. 

The relief from this din, which Mr. Hullah afforded on Wednesday 
evening, was not only most grateful, but highly conducive to the power 
and grandeur of the choruses. Accompanied by the stringed instruments 
only, with a few notes of the trumpet to produce an occasional effect, the 
voices were fully and distinctly heard ; and the admirable quality of Mr. 
Hullah’s choral band was placed in the strongest light. But in the airs, 
the want of Mozart’s charming harmonies was sadly felt, and deprived 
this part of the performance (notwithstanding the excellence of the 
singing) of much of its interest. Mr. Hullah will probably reconsider 
this matter. 





Letters ta the Editar. 


BARON PARKE’S STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. 
London, 15th December 1850. 

Srmr—<Allow me to express the satisfaction I feel at seeing that you regard 
with apprehension the rumoured advancement of Baron Parke to a place in 
which he must necessarily exercise immense influence on the destinies of Eng- 
lish jurisprudence,—an apprehension which ought to be shared by all who 
would not sacrifice justice to logic and convenience totechnicality. For indus- 
try, for learning, for logical power, the eminent judge in question is unrivalled ; 
and all students of law, myself among the number, must feel grateful to him 
for the brilliant, concise, and systematic manner in which he expounds the 
most complicated doctrines. Unfortunately, however, he docs not exhibit 
any deep love of patie, or any practical sense of what is expedient. Law 
and system are all in all with him; society and its wants are nothing: ends 
are lost in means. Like the logicians of the middle ages, his reasoning is 

rfect, but his premises are sadly defective. It isnow, I believe, beginning 
to be admitted, that in the cases in which he differed from Lord Abinger the 
latter was generally in the right; and I have no doubt that experience will 
— a large proportion of the rules adopted at his suggestion and by his in- 

uence to be inconsistent with conscience and with the natural principles of 
equity. I may mention as instances, his decisions (for they are virtually his) 
on the liabilities of persons connected with incipient joint stock companies, 
and on the subject of fraud and misrepresentation. On the latter point it is 
not too much to say that he has thrown into utter confusion a well-settled 
system of sound rules, and has divorced law from justice. The decision in 

e case of Cornfoot v. Fowke, one of many such, is an offence to every rea- 
sonable lawyer, and almost seems to evince some want of moral perception in 
its author. 

The elevation of such a man to the position of Minister of Justice would, 
at the present time, when men are clamouring, and with reason, for speed, 
economy, and say in the administration of the law, be fraught with dan- 
ger, and would in the end increase the odium with which law and lawyers 


are regarded by the laity. ’ 





THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
Brixton Hill, 16th December 1850. 


Sm—Without any desire to disturb the unanimity with which the Pro- 
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testant feeling of the nation is now animated in its indignant defiance of an | 


attempted Papal ascendancy in England, I would in sober earnestness ask 
my Protestant fellow-countrymen if there are not some things in the present 
condition and management of our own Church which it is impossible for think- 
ing men to expect to be blessed by the Divine approbation ; and if there are 
such things, and if the State, in whom is vested by law the supreme prero- 
tive, permits their continuance, how can the nation look for a successful 
issue to its present attempt to defeat an “ insolent and insidious” enemy? 

Some alarmed and timid professors of our faith may deprecate all allusion 
to imputations in the hierarchical constitution of that faith when the enemy 
is at the very door—nay, when rather he has effected an entrance within its 
sacred precincts. 

I am not one of those ; for I think in seasons of difficulty and danger the 
first requirement is, to set our own house in order—to “ pluck out the beam 
that is in our own eye, then we shall see clearly to pull out the mote that is 
in our brother’s eye.” This is what Scripture enjoins, and human justice 
and consistency endorse the righteous maxim, 





The first paramount duty, then, is to remove that stumbling-block cha 
has incited the indignant protest of multitudes = ee ay ae 4 which 
ings: I mean the humiliating, and I fear sinful apathy of the State : ro 
hierarchy, in permitting the entry of so many wolves into Christ’s fold r 
many of those—alas, too late denounced !—“ unworthy sons,” eee h » 
dared with impious hypocrisy to introduce the Poison of Romish ji, 
and observances into the public institutions for the education of our y . 
and into the very sanctuary whose wages they receive and whose faith = ; 
practice they undertook to defend from the corruption of all heresies = 

If this plague-spot be not instantly and effectually eradicated fy 
fair temples of Protestant worship. and from the universities f wm Se 

- Ayal diag yp - sities of Protestant 
education, in vain shall we lift up our voices from halls and vestries in j 
dignant and heroic defiance of the enemy, and invoking the aid aun 
earthly supreme, and, more than this, the aid of Him whom we profess te 
honour by these efforts, and whom we profess to serve in purity of faith phe 
practice. It were an awful mockery for a nation to invoke the aid of th 
Almighty to + it from the attacks of a false faith, when we een 
secret, nay all but open, professors of that faith at our own altars and in our 
universities. How dare we call any faith a false one when we so harbour its 
rofessors? —“ Be not deceived, God is not mocked,” and will not be mocked 

y any, be they a collective church or individuals, who attempt to serve two 
masters—to worship Christ and Antichrist: “ whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” If we sow Romish feelings, Romish doctrines Ro- 
mish observances, we must sooner or later expect to reap Romish ascendancy 

I would in the next place notice some things in the internal arrangement 
of our Church which call for amendment and purification before we can 
justly expect a blessing on the present Anti-Roman movement. 

The practice of simony, that sin against the Holy Ghost, which has lon 
excited the deep but unavailing regrets of pious men both in the Establish. 
ment and out of it, ought surely to be effaced from that Chureh whose 
highest boast is the purity of its faith and worship. The Reverend Mr. 
Scott says—‘* The commerce in the souls of men is the most infamous of all 
traffics that the demon of avarice ever devised ; it is worse than that traffic 
in the flesh of men the slave-trade.”’ 

A clerical magazine tells us, that out of the 11,386 livings in England 
nearly 8000 are regularly bought or sold, or given to sons and other relations 
as settlements for life. Ts qualification the title here? or are not such oceu- 
pants more likely to be “desperate handlers of God’s sacred things, who 
rush fearlessly into his temple, not because he has called them, but because 
their relations have the keys of the door” ? 

Another writer says—“ A clergyman upon his institution swears that he 
gave not the least consideration whatever either directly or indirectly, nor 
any person for him with his privity, knowledge, or consent; in fact, he has 
only to pay the money and swear he has xot paid it. ‘Shall I not visit for 
these things, and will not my soul be avenged of such a nation as this ?’” 

The various modes of obtaining benefices bear in many instances their na- 
tural fruit, that of unfitness for the holy office; and out of this springs the 
result of non-residence. Out of the 11,386 livings there are 3366 non-resi- 
dents; and although for these 3366 livings there are provided 1177 chea 
substitutes, this does not lessen the moral guilt of undertaking a duty which 
personally they neglect to perform: but beyond these 1177 substitutes, there 
are 2189 livings without any regular officiating ministers. 

Again, would it not be wise to popularize the Church a little more, when 
we have seen so flagrant a proof dw: of sympathy between ministers and 
people as 1200 clergymen being banded together and subscribing to a politi- 
cal fund against the freedom of the elective franchise, to the scandal of their 
holy calling and the alienation of those of their flocks who are anxious to 
oy ne kingdom of Christ, as he himself declared it to be, as not of this 
world ? 

The distribution of the income of the Church—the system of prizes, as they 
are called, and justified, too, by those in authority as necessary stimulants to 
the pious and learned to enter into the ministry—is another evil that calls 
loudly for redress. 

Hence we see the princely incomes of some, and the less than Poor-law 
allowance of others; the range being from 20,000/. to 3/. per annum. For 
there are 11 livings under 10/. perannum, 297 under 50/., 1926 under 100/., 
4882 under 200/., to say nothing of the poor curates; while there are 5728 
bishoprics, dignitaries, and benefices, varying from 200/. to 20,000/. per 
annum. 

Then there are about 60 sinecures—60 livings without any duty; the 
incumbents (or cumberers) eating the bread of those who work hard and 
have not enough to support themselves and families. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners state that in one diocese five clergymen receive 6097/. a year 
among them for preaching four sermons! A certain Dean and Chapter 
receive 10002. or 15007. a year, and give a curate ls. per day for doing the 
duty. One Rector held at one time twelve places of preferment, the greater 
number being parochial benefices. 

Now, then, is the time for the real conservatives and safe friends of the 
Church to seize the tide that now agitates the waters—to hasten into the 
pool while the waters are being moved, that the divers diseases of the Church 
may be healed; that its abuses and corruptions, arising either from false 
friends, slothful pastors, or ceremonial innovators, may be at once displaced 
by a faithful, humble, and sincere adherence to the unerring principles of 
the gospel for which our fathers fought and bled. 

As hese only one motive in penning these lines, to prove my own sense 
of justice and consistency in this humble attempt to make our own Church 
worthy of that Divine support which at this time, and at all times, she stands 
so greatly in need of, while I join in defending her from the attacks of a rival 
Church whose name is Legion, and whose weapons I firmly believe are those 
of Legion’s forces, I trust that others will accord me the same affectionate 
adherence to the pure and untainted principles of our Protestant faith which 
they claim for themselves. 


Yours respectfully, tonERT PEARSON. 





PAUPER LABOUR. 
Str—In the course of a notice in a recent number of your paper of a tour 


| in Ireland, you advert to the subject of pauper labour, and the objections 


made to it on the principles of political economy. While expressing a wish 
that this subject ould be more fully investigated, you seem to me to as- 
sume, on the whole, that the inexpediency of employing paupers in the produe- 
tion of articles for sale, or in any species of hired industry, is a received doc- 
trine of political economy. Now, without pretending to an acquaintance 
with the works of all even of the more eminent writers on this science, this 
I may say, after the perusal and study of a good many of them, that I have 
no recollection of such a doctrine systematically exhibited. I rather suspect 
it to be only an empirical opinion, At all events, I cannot help regarding it 
as an erroneous one. 

The sale of pauper products is described, in its most invidious aspect, as 
the employment of funds raised by taxation from the public for the purpose 
of underselling and thereby ruining the individual trader. W hile he, it is 
said, can only sell his products on such terms as will bring the ordinary re- 
turns on his capital, the poor-house functionaries, with an unlimited fund 
to resort to, can give away such products at any price they will fetch; by 
which the private producer must inevitably be driven from the market. 


wei 
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Now this representation is not a fair one. Putting aside the colour of al- 
most a malicious purpose which it gives to the act of the Poor-law adminis- 
trators—if they were to apply funds raised by taxation to the purpose of 
cheapening the price of any description of articles, and this for the benefit of 
consumers, and to bring down the exorbitant gains of producers—even this 
would, without doubt, be contrary to all sound principles of economical 
science; but how different is the real state of the case ! 
The Government, general or local, must maintain as paupers a body of 
persons capable of working. This necessity we must here assume. As these 
rsons must be maintained even if they should perform no labour at all, any 
pour that can be exacted from them really costs nothing. Here, then, is a 
labour fund (sometimes it may be a vast labour fund) at the disposal of Go- 
yernment. What position does the possession of this fund place the Govern- 
ment in? Evidently just in the position of the possessor of a machine, or 
the possessor of any more pow erful or productive natural agency, as a water- 
wer, or a more fertile piece of land, or mine. Is the individual possessor 
of a machine or a superior natural agency prohibited from using it, lest he 
should undersell or drive from the market a producer without such advan- 


tage? Why, then, should the community as represented by the Govern- | 


ment? : ; . 
Supposing that any inventor bequeathed to the publica machine by which 


the price of any commodity—hats for instance—could be lowered to such a 
degree as would drive every manufacturer of that commodity out of the mar- 
ket, must the Government for fear of consequence abstain from using such 
machine, or (which is the same) from selling it, for the public benefit ? 

Or, supposing that some piece of machinery, which the Government must 
maintain, (as the machinery at the Mint, or the block machinery at Ports- 
mouth,) should be found to possess waste powers that might be applied to 
production, so as to cheapen some article of universal consumption, to a rate 
that no individual manufacturer could possibly sell it at,—here again, I 
ask, is there any principle of political economy, or political justice, that 
should prohibit the Government from underselling the manufacturer > 

The case, however, which most approximates to pauper labour, is that 
of independent labourers applying their otherwise useless spare time to the 
production of some article, which (as the labour costs nothing) they can sell 
for whatever it will bring ; it being still their gain though below the market 
remunerating price. Mill (J. 8.) alludes to this case as common among the 
peasant proprietors and métayers of the Continent. Could it be consistent 
with even sound economical principles to repress such production ? 

By the employment of pauper Jabour (and prison labour is the same) the 
whole or part of the paupers’ maintenance may be defrayed, and the taxa- 
tion on the community lessened, the physical and moral health of the pauper 
would be promoted, and an additional and wholesome check to pauperism 
provided ; but because along with those benefits the price of certain articles 
would be cheapened to the community, just as it would be cheapened by the 
discovery of a machine, we must not make use of pauper labour. Truly, 
this seems to me so preposterous, that if it is a correct deduction from prin- 
ciples of i economy, then I should say that, instead of the premises 
proving the conclusion, the conclusion disproves the premises. It would be 
a demonstratio ad absurdum of their falsity. 

The avowed reason of preventing pauper labour from coming into the 
general market is, lest it should lower the price of certain products. But 
as not this—the keeping up of prices—a direct counteraction of industrial 
progress? What is all industrial progress but progress in cheapening? To 
cheapen commodities, to enable every man to obtain a greater quantity of 
them for any given quantity of his own products, is the very aim of econo- 
mical skill. Cheapness, per se, is always a good; cheapness does not cease 
to be a good even when effected by excessive competition, and the hardships 
generated by such competition. The cheapness of shirts, which some time 
ago roused so much indignation, was in itself a good, and the suffering 
that was conjoined with it in the case of the poor necedlewomen of London 
did not hinder it from being so. To the consumers it was unmixed good: 
many a one would enjoy the luxury of a shirt that must otherwise have gone 
without it ; while many another could employ the saving effected in the price 
of a shirt in the encouragement of other kinds of industry. In such a case, 
no doubt, the bencfit_to the consumer is counterbalanced by the misery ot 
the producer ; and if the misery could be saved by foregoing the benefit—if, 
by maintaining the price of shirts at a rate that would have fairly remune- 





TOPICS OF THK DAY. 


THOUGHTS FOR CHRISIMAS 1850. 
WuEN last the bells rang out for Christmas, the greatest poet of 
our time had not yet set forth in articulate English speech the 
hope and promise of their jubilant utterance; nor had all England 
caught up with acclamation a strain which echoed the angelie an- 
nouncement to the shepherds of Palestine, and which, kindling 
with the vision of the future, bade those joyous solemn peals 
** Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 
That grand millennial hymn fell upon the ears of a people, long- 
ing for unity and brotherhood, like the voice of their own souls, 
and was recognized as the noblest musical expression yet given to 
the spirit of progress. We feel prompted so far to follow Mr. 





} Tennyson, as to connect with the return of the sacred season a few 





rated the labour of making them, the misery of the needlewomen could | 


have been obviated—then, perhaps, such an upholding of prices might be 
vindicated. But to suppose this, is to mistake the effect for the cause. 
Needlewomen were not poor and wretched because shirts were cheap, but 
shirts were cheap because needlewomen were poor and wretched. In this, 
indeed, as in every case of excessive competition, whenever the wages were 
on the point of falling below a reasonable rate, all the overplus of labourers 
aes into the employment, and forcing down the wages, might be kept 

ack from the competition, and supported at the public expense. If such a pro- 
cedure would be consistent with sound principle, then, for aught that I know, 
the exclusion of pauper labour from the market might be so too. I can, 
however, discover no difference affecting the point at issue between the two 
cases ; and every producer who suffers by excessive competition may as rea- 
sonably claim “ protection’’—for such it is—against independent as against 
one rivals. “ But,” it will be said, “the employers of the pauper labour 

have an advantage even here, which independent competitors have not.” 

Undoubtedly they have; but no more than the possessor of a machine has, 
or the possessor of a more fruitful field, or mine. For that matter, every 
man possessed of talent or skill has an advantage over all that do not pos- 
sess these. What then? must all those who can most effectually contribute 
to the mass of products useful to mankind be restrained from doing so, lest 
they hurt those who cannot so effectually contribute? This is the stupid ery 
of our Protectionists: “ Put us upon an equality with the foreigner— 
enable us to compete on fair terms.” But who is bound, or who ever engaged, 
to put them on an equality with the foreigner? All the equality they have 
aright to is, equality with their fellow-subjects in laws and taxation. Or, 
if the terms of the competition with foreigners is unfair, who obliges them 
to compete > 

Whether there are any remedies for the evils produced by excessive com- 
ay oe or by contraction of employment arising from machinery or cost- 
ess labour, (which are really cases of excessive competition,) whether there 
are any remedies, properly falling within the functions of government, or 
what those remedies are, are points which it docs not come under my 
present purpose to treat of. But this seems to me abundantly clear, that 
such evils can never be remedied by repressing production, or by failing to 
avail ourselves of any method by which it can be increased. It is on the 
fruits of production that ev ery human being must live; and turn the matter 
how we will, it must come to this at last, that if A is not allowed to work 
lest he should drive B out of work, then cither A must starve or B must 
support him. 

_if it be said that the carrying out of these principles would make the con- 
dition of paupers better than that of independent 2 att I answer, that 
this may strike against the practical management of paupers, or even against 
the principle of maintaining them at all, but cannot strike against argu- 
ments that assume the necessity of such maintenance. 

Avrora BorkaLts. 


remarks upon principles at work in our late religious manifestations, 
and which when expanded seem likely to realize for us a higher 
degree of unity than our society can yet pretend to. Nor is it 
paradoxical to fix on a period of religious agitation, which, many 
think, is the precursor to revolutionary action, for the indulgence 
of a hope that an opportunity of closer union than has been practi- 
cable since the Long Parliament is likely to open for English Pro- 
testants. For agitation and revolution are processes necessary to 
the progressive growth of nations, harmonizing ancient institu- 
tions with the altered condition of a community, and rendering 
them adequate expressions of the wants and opinions of a people. 
The united protest with which an ostentatiously offensive revival 
of obsolete | acm has been indignantly met, can mean nothing less 
than that Englishmen are determined to regard their nationality 
as the deepest fact concerning them; and that even the rights of 
conscience and the sacred name of religious liberty cannot sanction 
the establishment of any ecclesiastical organization which implies 
danger or even affront to the nation at large. And the ptm in- 


| dignation against those Churchmen whose conduct has seemed to 


invite the aggression, what is this but saying, that no dream of 
Catholicity, no longing to return into the Catholic fold, shall ex- 
cuse Englishmen for forgetting that our history has not been the 
sport of chance; that its great epochs must not be branded by 
pseudo-prophets as national sins, but that in them must be sought 
the laws of our political progress, which cannot be ignored, ex- 
cept at the risk of leaving future changes to the guidance of spe- 
culative theories not based upon and possibly opposed to expe- 
rience. Under the conviction that national history has this sig- 
nificance, we would attempt, while men are talking everywhere 
of the crisis that is imminent, to discern beforehand the principles 
that are coming into play, that so we may be prepared to act, 
when the hour strikes, with a clearer consciousness of the ends to 
be worked out, and of the leading ideas which must shape the 
course and result of the struggle, unless it is to end in chaos and 
disunion and confusion worse confounded. 

The principle, that men are spirits, and then only realize their 
true nature when their lives, and especially their acts of worship, 
witness to an immediate relation to their Maker, was the root and 
strength of the Reformation, the life of English thought and action 
for a century afterwards, and has after a long and almost fatal 
lethargy again in our time given vigour to literature and begun its 
process of reparation on society. By its grand article of justifica- 
tion by faith it asserted this principle ; and in the mode of its asser- 
tion combined a profounder sense of the worth of man as made in 
the image of God, with a deeper acknowledgment of his inherent 
incapacity for perfect goodness, and of his departure from his true 
self when he loses the revelation of the Infinite, and bows down in 
idolatrous homage to objects which do but reflect broken lights of 
his own nature. Thus, the Reformation was in its fundamental 
principle a protest against all which denied these truths, and 
especially against that notion of a church which changed a man's 
personal relation to God into a legal status depending on formal 
admission into a visible corporation; and against that priest- 
hood which, thrusting itself with all its full-blown vices as ap- 
pointed mediator between God and man, at once dimmed the reli- 
gious consciousness and blunted the moral sensibility. Still, though 
this was the main article of the Reformation, the centre of Lu- 
ther’s teaching, and the secret of the reverence in which the fore- 
most men of Europe have ever held his name, it remained to a 
certain extent barren of its logical results. Especially in England 
—whether it was owing to political expedicney, and so may be 
called a compromise, or to the fact that great principles are ori- 
ginated or revived by men with no very distinct consciousness 
of all that is involved in them—the fact remains, that embedded 
in the fabrie of the new building fragments of the old ruin 
were allowed to retain their place, and have never since been 
removed. Our protest was not sufliciently pronounced against 
the sacerdotal system, or the theory which has ever served 
for its main prop, that a mystical virtue is given to the Christian 
symbols by the manipulation of the priest. Among the mixed con- 
sequences of this reticence, one strange anomaly stands prominent 
—that while a large and influential body of our fellow-citizens, 
who agree in every essential of doctrine with the Established 
Church, are dissenters from her communion, many of those who fill 
her offices of power and emolument are in heart and speech opposed 
to the central principle of the movement which called her into ex- 
istence. The old theory of a sacerdotal caste, lineal descendants of 
the Apostles, and empowered to impart the miraculous qualities of 
the sacraments, has found acceptance with many of the clergy ; and 
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they have not wanted colour in the letter of the law to which 
they have sworn unqualified assent. Certain as we are of the 
general lay feeling upon this subject—knowing that they hold this 
sriestly theory with its sacramental appendage to be unwarranted 
- Scripture and mischievous in practice, except when subtilized 
into intangible abstractions, or into types of a sacredness com- 
mon to all men and to all acts of men,—that, on the contrary, 
they look upon the clergy as men set apart like other professional 
men for a specific purpose, which in this case is to perform duly 
the public services of religion, to preach the pure word of truth, 
and to bring to their office such aids of learning, science, and moral 
fitness, as are requisite to render their interpretation of Scripture 
harmonious with the conscience and reason of their hearers,— 
we cannot but suppose that a distinct enunciation of their opinions 
will form a leading object in any reopening of ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. 
A second principle, which the prevailing sentiment seems likely 
to bring prominently forward, is the right of the Church to legis- 
late for itself; in other words, the introduction of the representa- 
tive principle into the Church, which, having for a long time had 
no legislative organ, has only obeyed the inevitable influence of sur- 
rounding movement, at the expense of contradiction between the 
belief of the majority of its members and its unchangeable authori- 
tative formule. The Church has thus sacrificed the power of growth 
and self-correction to the supposed danger of intermeddling with 
its enunciations of permanent truth. And we are not disposed to 
deny that this danger exists. Every gencration of men has its own 
aaoliee of viewing truth, and cannot by any means get out of them. 
The peril therefore is, that our age should in its alterations sub- 
stitute merely its partial views for the partial views of the Re- 
formers of the sixteenth century, and so we should, at an infinite 
cost of turmoil and agitation, only exchange one narrowness for 
another. But in this matter, to be forewarned is to be forearmed. 
No one can doubt that a conviction is become general, that theo- 
logy has been too scholastic, and that many of the points which 
have rent churches asunder, and sown jealousy and discord | 
through society, have been either beyond the cognizance of man, 
or on which men differently constituted must necessarily enter- 
tain different opinions. Such points would henceforth be left to | 
the individual judgment; while those truths that can fairly be | 
deduced from our sacred records duly interpreted by learning | 
and reason could not fail to come forth from the trial with | 
renewed lustre and reinforced authority. Some would remain, | 
which apparently admit of no amicable solution. But even | 
on these, men would scarcely again frame for a church arti- 
cles of exclusion without a solemn acknowledgment of lia- 
bility to adulterate their enunciations of divine truth with 
human infirmity of understanding and human immaturity of 
knowledge. Such a declaration would perhaps be the crown- 
ing result of a reformation of religion in the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; though it would only accord with what Melancthon -propo- 
sed for the Confession of Augsburg, and what was the actual prac- 
tice of the Protestant Church of France. And we should hail it, 
not because under its ample shadow scepticism and latitudinarian- | 
ism could sleep or doubt in peace, but because we know no surer | 
safeguard against both, cal against orthodox infidelity which is 
worse than either, than the distinction thereby drawn between the 
forms of thought, which shift with the ebb and flow of opinion, 
and the objects of faith, to which the soul of humanity points with 
varying but approximate polarity. 
A third question, which must be proposed for solution before 
many years are past, and which will keep us disunited till it be 
solved, is the connexion of Church and State. Into the theoretic 
ropriety of such connexion we do not intend to inquire, because 
in its abstract shape only a mere section of the English people feel 
much interest in the question. It is against certain detinite evils 
that one portion of the public loudly protests and another no longer 
secretly murmurs; mainly against the irresponsible appointment 
of Bishops by the Crown, without any but the most indirect in- 
fluence from the public opinion of those whose spiritual interests are 
chiefly concerned in the appointment, so that a bishopric has become 
as notoriously ameans of political influence in the handsof the Prime 
Minister as the merest court sinecure. Another practical grievance 
is the exclusion of the congregation from the least codperation in the 
appointment of their ministers. In both cases, those whose highest 
desire is peace and quietness have much to urge for this bureau- 
cratic despotism: but the English nation has never shown a tendency 
to sacrifice its loftier interests to a lazy dislike of trouble and agita- 
tion. These have been the price paid for our political liberties, and 
they must be paid for our religious freedom. Probably in neither 
case, especially in that of bishops, would the principle of direct 
election be found expedient. We are aware that plausible ar- 
guments have been advanced against all endowments ; but the very 
neral reception of the Government grants for education proves 
ow exceptional any deep-rooted abhorrence of their principle is : so 
that we should reckon on no violent dissension on this ground. | 
The two former grievances form the strong points of objection to 
the Establishment. And now that our recent experience has shown 
that they pinch all parties but the “ peace and quietness ” section, | 
and that even they can scarcely find their repose soothed by Hamp- | 
den agitations and Gorham controversies, we can hardly be thought 
premature in suggesting the whole question of the “ connexion ” 
as a topic of probable discussion with a view to practical measures. 
We feel at the same time, that the English people will not be 
hastily induced, on any theory, or for any partial inconvenience, 
to give up the security which they possess in the machinery of the 





| for harvest, waving with golden corn. 


Establishment for the due maintenance of public worship d 

religious teaching over the whole country; or, taking ~~ a 
ground, they will claim for their community the dumber 
church because it is based on righteous social principles, ud Ms 
ever tending to realize the true idea of a Christian state 7 4 
more practical recognition of the brotherhood of man, and "of the 
mutual claims and duties of which that phrase is the most de. 
quate exponent. 7 

We have indicated three principal points on which it se ms 

bable that the English “an will utter itself somewhat distinstly 
before long; and in the fact of very wide agreement on reed 
points, we have seemed to ourselves to find no unsubstantial 
grounds of unity to be one day realized. It is because we have 
not been seeking to create a unity by any system of our own lat 
to find one already existing by God's providence in directing the 
moral development of our nation, that we claim to be considered 
not as Icarian dreamers, but as reasonable men, who in principles 
already at work attempt to discern results that will be hereafter 
aeccomplished—in the green ear to paint to ourselves the fields ripe 





PROCEEDINGS AT LAW AGAINST THE ROMANIST 
AGGRESSION. 

On very high legal authority we have it now publicly declared 
that in carrying out the recent bull from Rome a distinct breach 
of the law has been committed. At the Surrey meeting, Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden stated that he had deeply considered the subject in 
his closet, and that the publication of the bull, he concluded, is 
illegal. This declaration is very important; for if Sir Edward 
Sugden is right, the whole question of the Romish aggression and 
the mode of meeting it is narrowed to a question of legal adminis- 
tration; it is relieved from all theological considerations, or other 
considerations of merits, and a mode is indicated by which Govern- 
ment might at once bring the matter to a regular and definite 
issue, with an immense saving of public peace. 

Sir Edward Sugden abstained from fully developing the legal 
argument, but he indicated the grounds on which he rested. He 
relied mainly on the statute of the 13th of Elizabeth, c. 2, and on 
a negative proviso in the Relief Act of 1847, 9th and 10th Vie- 
toria, c. 59. The 13th of Elizabeth prohibited the introduction of 
bulls, letters, or instruments from Rome, making the publication 
or the abetting of publication high treason, with the penalty of 
death. The act of 1847, says Sir Edward, swept away the pe- 
nalty, but repealed nothing more than the penalty; “so that the 
offence of publishing or aiding in the publishing remains.” This is 
a correct description of that portion of the act of 1847: it repeals 
a number of penal enactments which remained on the statute- 
book, scattered among some thirty or forty old statutes; the act 
successively enumerates the statutes or parts of statutes to be re- 
pealed, and this is the passage relating to the 13th of Elizabeth— 

* Also an act passed in the thirteenth year of the same Queen’s reign, en- 
titled an act against the bringing in and putting im execution of bulls, 
writings, or instruments, and other superstitious things, from the See of 
Rome, so far only as the same imposes the penalties or punishments therein 
mentioned: but it is hereby declared, that nothing in the enactment con- 
tained shall authorize or render it lawful for any person or persons to import, 
bring in, or put in execution within this realm, any such bulls, writings, or 
instruments, and that in all respects, save as to the said penalties and pun- 
ee the law shall continue the same as if this enactment had not been 
Inade. 

Sir Edward gives some further explanation limiting the effeet of 
the act of 1847. 

** T am aware that in the construction of the act a quibble may be urged 
on the = of punishment ; but as to that I do not care—the point of the 
law is clear that to publish is illegal. The repeal, so far as it went, was in- 
tended to enable Roman Catholics to put themselves in communication, as 
they were already in communion, with the See of Rome; because it was 
said that it was of no use to grant religious rights if communication could 
not be held with the head of their church. Nothing could be more reason- 
able than this, and therefore any communication necessary for their religion 
became legal ; but that did not invelve the legality of introducing bulls, in- 
struments, and other documents. That prohibition still remains; and I say 
that the law has been infringed; and although the pains and penalties are 
no longer in operation, by the law of Elizabeth still there is the punishment 
a the law itself will inflict on those that disregard the laws of the Legis- 
ature. 

Sir Edward takes his interpretation from a consultation of the 
act itself, and not of the speeches in which it was recommended to 
Parliament: if he had consulted those speeches, we believe he 
would have found that a wider interpretation was put upon the 
intent of the Legislature. But it is a sound rule of law that the 
intent of an act is to be sought in the text itself, and not in 
Hansard. 

Possibly a question may exist as to the effect of the word “ pub- 
lication.” Of course if the Roman Catholics were to communicate 
with Rome, the communication must pass current amongst them- 
selves ; and therefore the frequent legal stretching of the term 
“publication,” as in the case of libel, to the mere passing of a do- 
cument from one to another, cannot be admitted. It must be re- 
membered that the statutes of Elizabeth were meant to contend 
with a state of things in which the Catholicism and Protestantism 
of the nation were warring for doubtful mastery ; that the Roman 
Catholics arrogated to themselves the sole possession of public 
right ; that their documents proclaiming Queen Elizabeth to be 
beyond the pale of law were “ published,” in the sense of being 
issued to the nation at large. To repeat Sir: Edward Sugden’s ex- 
pression, it would be “a quibble” to say that there is any publica- 
tion of the recent: bull in this sense. But we will not.anticipate 
the legal arguments which Sir Edward Sugden waived. ’ 

Suflicient for the present purpose to find it stated by so high 
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an authority, that a distinct breach of the law has been committed, 
and that there are means for bringing the trespassers to account. 
is a breach of the law bearing upon public polity, and it is a 
preach which has occasioned great public offence, a national resent- 
ding to the hinderance of men’s affairs, and even, as we 
have seen at Birkenhead, to a breach of the peace. Under these 
circumstances, the right course seems perfectly clear: the public 
administrators of the law are bound to see that it be obeyed ; on a 
preach so notorious, and occasioning so great publie inconveni- 
ence, they are bound to enforce the still existing penalties against 
the infringers of the law. ' 
There would be no need to pause for a consideration of merits 
or of ulterior policy. Such considerations are for the Legislature. 
The present consi eration for an Executive Government is, to 
watch over the observance of the law and maintain the public 
ace. And in point of fact, if it were desirable to raise any 
question before the Legislature, of merits or of ulterior policy, it 
could not be done in a more distinct or convenient form than in 
that afforded by the issue of a public trial. If the law proved to 
be deficient in foree, or redundant in severity, it would thus be 
tested in a way the most convenient for revision If a breach of 
the law has been committed, it must have been committed by 
somebody. It would thus be within the power, as it would be 
the duty, of the Executive Government, to take the proper steps 
for bringing the most signal offender to account before a court of 
law. This might be done at once; and thus, in the most regular 
and unimpassioned mode, a stop would be put to the mischievous 
excitement whieh has too widely and too long prcvailed. 


OUR SUPREME JUDGES. 
Toe Lealing Journal follows up the subject upon which we 
touched last week, that of judicial appointments, and treats it 
in a large and satisfactory manner. The journalist echoes the 
warm approval which we said was felt by the legal profession 
at the promotion of Sir Robert Rolfe, and the prospect of promo- 
tion to Baron Parke; but he shares and confirms our anxieties at 
the incompleteness of the changes made. The Zimes forcibly re- 
states the impoverished legal resources of the House of Peers 

“Of the Law Peers who have for the last ten years carried on the legal 
business of the House—Earl Cottenham, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Denman, 
Lord Brougham, Lord Langdale, and Lord Campt« ll—none, we fear, remain 
in full vigour and activity, except the two last, who are engrossed by other 
judicial occupations. These are men who have for the most part well earned 
the honours and emoluments they enjoy; but they have all passed or very 
nearly reached that limit of threescore years and ten which forms the com- 
mon boundary of unremitting fabour; and although we do not recommend 
imitation of the American rule which dismisses judges from the bench at 
sixty, we may be allowed to crave some reinforcements under seventy.” 

But the “reinforcement” will be seareely more than nominal : 
the strength added in the higher courts must cause a proportionate 
weakening in lower courts; for, with the 7imes, we are at a loss 
to see how the services of Baron Cranworth can be transferred to 
the House of Lords and the Privy Council without subtracting too 
mach of his time from the Court of Chancery. Yet if you shut 
up the court of one Vice-Chancellor, and still put the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the double duty of mounting both political and judicial 
guard, not even the preternatural intuition and energy of Sir 
Lewis Knight Bruce will keep in circulation the legal traftie—will 
prevent the dead-lock which we have described as imminent—or, 
perhaps, suceced in averting a “ frightful collision,” attended with 
Eos of judicial life. 

The hesitation to complete the division of the Lord Chancellor's 
office will moreover, with the present imperfect arrangements, lead 
to an absurdity that the simple publie will think almost scanda- 
lous—to the spectacle of a junior Vice-Chancellor reviewing as a 
supreme judge in the Court of Appeal the judgments of his judi- 
cial superior the Lord Chancellor; who has perhaps just previously 
reversed the same decisions as the erroneous dicta of the same 
subordinate Vice-Chancellor. 

The present Judges of the Chancery Courts and the Courts of 
the Peers and the Council are in the position of a small community 
of Flemings defending an immense range of the dikes which are 
the salvation of their country, against the encroachments of the 
ever-advancing ocean. The circumvallation is too extensive for 
the slender force; pluck and energy are alike set at nonght: the 
captains strive with heroic endeavours—they breast the advancing 
tide with Atlantean struggles—rushing from points where they 
have effected some little check, to other points where the torrent is 
roaring through new breaches ; but each lecal success tells less and 
less against inexorable waves, because accomplished only by resort 
to measures fatal to other parts. Such a contest is desperate; its 
endurance is only a question of time: if succour be not timely 
given the country will be submerged and its inhabitants must 
perish. The chief difference between the cases of the unreal 
country and the sadly real courts is, that the system of technical 
law administered in the latter marks them as institutions the an- 
nihilation of whieh we may perhaps more desire than regret. 

Ilowever, assuming, as we do assume in our placid moments, 
that our legal estate with its “ offices ” and appurtenances is worth 
preserving, because it is capable of being thoroughly “ improved,” 
we only feel the more anxiety to begin making its administration 
more eflicient. 

One of the old opprobria of legal polities is the question, how 
best to secure a bench of able and honest judges. Prineiple would 
indieate that the qualifieation for a special function should be 
aimed at by an adaptive education and a training of experience ; 
that:for the beneh there should be an edueation and gradations of 
employment, just as’the bar, the church, and the army, cach has its 
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p-eseribed courses of teaching and employment. The system on 
which we do act is exactly contrasted with the ideal on which we 
should act. Whereas a judge should be chosen for erudition, im 
passible ealmness of temper, and untarnished moral repute, we in 
practice choos ju lees who are seldom men of impassibl tomper, 
are sometimes by no meansmen of elevated moral tone, and ar 
very often men of the slenderest legal erudition. The best ad voraie 
is the man who can best feel his client’s wo and share his interests: 
the advocate who aspires to the highest reward of his profession 
is generally one who most borrows his moral tone from these who 
can promote his personal ambitions; and the successfid advocste, 
the inchoate judge, is frequently one who has seldom thought of a 
legal principle except so far as it might assist the cause for which 
he was retained, or subserve the political party through which he 
hopes to reach the anticipated goal of his professional earcer 
Hereafter, when legal studies may haply become part of th 
riculum of our Universities, the proper educational conditions 6 
judicial candidature may be less difficult to find; and perhaps the 
increase of minor grades of judicial employment, net tilled from 
the ranks of political aspirants, may contyibute to solve the ques 
tion how to supply the bench with men at once just, learned, and 
experience d. But while such “a good time” as this may yet bx 
distant, it is in the power of vigilant’and upright rulers so te 
choose as that the worst tendencies of our system bear not their 
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worst fruits. 

We have already stated our fear that nothing more than pailia 
tory measures are intended—measures for changing the distribu 
tion, rather than lessening the aggregate of evil. But whether 
stopgaps only be used, or such a remodelling of the Courtof Appel- 
late Jurisdiction be made as will protect it, and the vast public 
interests with which it deals, from being the mere sport of acei 
dent, — whether a complete judicial reinforcement be intended, 
or only an incomplete and embarrassing one,—we still conclude 
in the same strain of grave advice; and our advice will prove 
the more valuable and friendly if it prevent a eenlenel anil 
which would ultimately recoil in publie condemnation on its au- 
thors. The Whig Ministers—famous for fidelity to party predi- 
lections—have yet a reputation to win in this department of patron- 
age. They might usefully call to mind the honour and national 
gratitude Sir Robert Pecl acquired, when, as Home Secretary, he 
selected Judges for the Supreme Court of Scotland from the front 
ranks of his political opponents in Edinburgh ; recognizing only the 
fact that they were the foremost lawyers of their time. 

LEARNING versus THE SEATS OF LEARNING. 

In the present ripe state of the University question, it is especially 
important that its less obvious bearings should be fully brought 
out. A common aspect of a subject may be truly said to present 
itself to the mind; recondite views are more aptly spoken wf in 
the passive voice, as requiring the help of an enlightened expo- 
sitor. Such a service has recently been rendered to the publie 
by Mr. Price, a University reformer of long standing, and one 
of Arnold’s coadjutors at Rugby. The peculiarity of his “ Sng 
gestions” * is, that they plead for refurm in behalf of learning 
rather than of education—-for the sake of the edueators rather than 
of the educated. 

It is natural that the case of the Universities should in general 
be regarded mainly from an educational point of view. Al) the 
interests of the parties coneerned appear to look that way. 5So- 
ciety is chiefly anxious that its children should be taught by com- 
ye tent persons, preserved from expensive habits, and on the whol 
fitted to enter upon active life. The authorities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Heads of Colleges and Tutors, however they may be at 
issue with society in matters of detail, are quite ready to agree im 
a principle so laudable in itself, and so conducive to the mainte 
nance of their own respectability. Self-reform appears in ‘the 
shape of new Examination statutes and new Triposes, an improved 
mechanism for grinding undergraduates into graduates. ‘The com- 
plaint that the Universities produce so few men of real eminenee 
in literature or science is ignored by the practical conservative, 
who sees the proudest triumph of the academical system in the 
English gentry and clergy, and urged but feebly by the utilitarian 
reformer, who fecls a natural hesitation in countenancing even ap 
aristocracy of intellect. 

On mere educational grounds, however, it would be no diffieult 
task to establish the necessity of a really learned body. Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis, in his reply to Mr. Heywood, uttered a truth of far 
wider application than his party zeal allowed him to dream of, 
when he said that the writer of books was superseding the pro- 
fessor. The real teachers of Logie and Grecian History at’ Oxford 
are not the Prelector or the Camden Professor, but Mr. Mil) and 
Mr. Grote. The tutor may digest and popularize; but it is the 
philosopher and the literary man that mas the material for in 
struction. 

In asserting that the Universities are the proper locale for such 
a body, we are merely appealing to their rhetorical synonyme, seats 
of learning. They are indeed the only places where literary 
leisure can be enjoyed by men possessed of merely literary preten- 
sions; and though literary indolence is proverbial, it is hardly to 
be remedied by the constant pressure of an uncorgenial oeeupation. 

Looking at the actual state of things, we fear there is. not 
much doubt that Oxford and Cambridge cannot be at present called 
the fountain-heads of the learning of England. Mr. Price is-anly 
one among many witnesses to the fact ; but his explanation of its 
causes is particularly clear and satisfactory. The sum of'the whole 
sy of Ox 


* Suggestions for the Extension of Professorial Teaching in the Univ 
ford. By Bonamy Price, M.A. Published by Whrittaker. 
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is, that learning is not really regarded as a profession; College 
tuition leading merely to aptitude in somewhat superficial teaching, 
and being besides followed in most cases only with a view to a 
College living; while the Professorships that are really filled by 
learned men exist solely as accidents, without any direct relation 
to the University system. Thus, the Universities suffer in two 
ways: they lose many oftheir ablest men, who, finding no comfort 
in academical residence, carry their abilities to other markets ; 
while those whom they retain are equally lost to literature and 
science by being compelled to turn schoolmasters. 

The method by which Mr. Price proposes to meet the evil, is 
substantially the same which has been recommended by other re- 
formers on other grounds—an extension of the professoriate. In- 
stead of placing undergraduates, as at present, for four years un- 
der College tutors, he would make them attend professorial lec- 
tures exclusively for the latter half of their course. He would 
further organize the revived system by the establishment of three 
professors, with salaries partly fixed, partly depending on fees, in 
each of the three departmehts of Theology, History, and Moral 
Philosophy ; so as to create a wholesome competition between the 
members of each triad. He would have courses of lectures not 
only for undergraduates but for graduates, who would thus be able 
salty to improve their residence and prepare fur becoming profes- 
sors themselves in due time. 

We are not concerned to discuss points of detail; but it strikes 
us that Mr. Price would have handled this part of his subject 
more effectively if he had restricted himself exclusively to the 
eonsiderations with which he began, and which form, as we have 
said, the distinctive feature of his pamphlet. As it is, we confess 
to feeling somewhat embarrassed by a scheme which professes to 
satisfy the requirement of learning and of education as it were at 
one stroke. Besides, the nature of the case seems to point to more 
fundamental changes than any that have yet been indicated. The 
writer of books, Sir Robert Inglis tells us, is superseding the pro- 
fessor: and though we would by no means accept the assertion in 
the spirit in which it was meant, as an argument against the re- 
vival of professorial lectures, it may show us that in the present 


day a seat of learning ought to have something more than a staff 


of oral instructors, however complete. May not there possibly be 
a peculiar significance in the fact mentioned by Mr. Price, that 
“those professors who enjoy the fame of being amongst the lead- 
ing authorities in their respective lines almost all belong to sciences 
which form no part of the regular academical course”? At any 
rate, it is quite conceivable that a man with inferior powers of lec- 
turing might attain the highest eminence as a writer, and such 
a one Alma Mater ought not willingly to lose. Dr. Gaisford 
may be wrong in not lecturing after having accepted a profes- 
sorship, and the limits within which his scholarship moves 
may be unworthy of a Regius Professor of Greek; but his pre- 
sence in Oxford, though only attested by an occasional publication, 
is not one of its least honours. Fellowships to which no’ special 
duty is attached may undoubtedly be made to serve the purpose of 
endowments for literature ; but the fitness is merely accidental. 
A small monastic pension, terminable on marriage, can scarcely be 
called a suitable provision for a man of letters now, whatever may 
have been the case formerly. Is it mere antiquarian prejudice, or 
is there anything in the nature of a seat of learning which refuses 
to acknowledge scholars and scientific men except as lecturers or 
as holders of scanty celibate sinecures ? 


“PEACE” AT A VERY LOW PRICE. 
Tue Peace Party is systematically setting itself to discountenance 
the practice of duelling: a consistent and reasonable enterprise ; 
but to be worthy of the object, the mode of discrediting the prac- 
tice may be improved. 

At the Birmingham Peace meeting on the 27th of last month, 
Mr. John Bright dilated sarcastically on what he called “ the su- 
perstition of the fear of a war with France.” He instanced Ad- 
mniral Sir Thomas Hastings as “haunted by this fear” when he 
gave evidence in faveur of armaments before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Ordnance Estimates, in 1848; 
but Sir Thomas, on being pressed again and again by Mr. Cobden, 
let it out that his apprehensions were founded on something heard 
by somebody in a steam-boat from a French priest—* no, from the 
Bishop of Madagascar.” ‘ Only imagine,” exclaimed Mr. Bright, 
“the only authority upon which a British Admiral anticipated 
war, was an idle story told by the Bishop of Madagas- 
ear!” Sir Thomas Hastings, stung by the injustice of the 
sneer, which was directed at a single small fact in a mass 
ef more substantial facts, referred Mr. Bright to the evi- 
dence, in proof that he had misrepresented the Admiral com- 

letely. He got in reply a reference to “the authority of Mr. Cob- 
yen.” In order to be very sure, the Admiral extracted Mr. Bright's 
exclamation, with its context, and asked precisely, was that the 
statement which he was authorized to make? The man of peace 
replied that the report was not a correct one, and he oatabel that 
Mr. Cobden was his authority. Mr. Cobden, in his turn, stated 
that he had merely authenticated the anecdote, and not authorized 
the statement. The honest sailor, impatient at seeming evasions 
of a just reparation, respecified his ground of complaint, and de- 
manded that Mr. Cobden, who knew that “the anecdote of the 
Bishop of — formed but the smallest part” of Sir Thomas’s 
proofs, should state without evasion that Mr. Bright’s statement 
“was not sustained by the facts of the case.” Mr. Cobden re- 
peated his dry distinction, and added some expository statement in 
a tone of covert ridicule. Sir Thomas now intimated, that if he 








did not receive a satisfactory explanation, he’should believe it was 
intended to insult” him; in which case he should send a friend : 
and not meeting immediate attention,—receiving neither ‘ati * . 
tion, explanation, nor an offer of satisfaction,—he posted Mr C i. 
den, in the Zimes of Wednesday, by publishing the whole ¢ - 
spondence. Mr. Cobden sent to the Zimes of Thursday a letter of 
explanation, which circumstances had prevented him from pre st 
ing early enough to anticipate the British Admiral’s detonating 
epistle. But the reader will find a full abstract of the wh le 
epistolation in our news columns. o 

Now it appears to us that both sides in this war of letters are 
tainted with error. With deference to a gentleman Wearing ; 
sword, we hold that Mr. Cobden’s disclaimer of having « aute. 
ized” Mr. Bright to repeat the “anecdote,” uttered in friendly 
chat, ought to have stopped further proceeding against the Mem. 
ber for the West Riding, and to have sent Sir Thomas back to Mr 
Bright—who is reputed the more pugnacious of the Peace gentle. 
men, and he might not have refused the so much coveted “ satis- 
faction.” Sir Lucius O’Trigger would not have spoiled his own 
sport, as Mr. Cobden did, by putting in the plea of not hayine 
“authorized”; but when once that was done, there was no help 
for Sir Thomas, who was not dealing with Sir Lucius, but with a 
gentleman responsible for a Peace reputation. 

On the other hand, do the advocates and illustrators of Peace 
principles not see that solid sense, transparent ingenuousness 
philosophic good-humour, and rigid justice, are the essential com. 
plements of their code? It is impossible to deny the futility of 
repeating gossiping “ anecdotes” about what people “ say,” when 
we are talking of matters established by notorious facts. “What if 
Mr. Bright were to succeed in establishing the fact that Sir Tho- 
mas Hastings is a foolish retailer of old women’s tales or Japan 
Bishop’s tales? The historical facts would have been untouched. 
Prove that Sir Thomas cannot take in all the sails of his ship within 
so many minutes, and you achieve something that bears upon his 
professional capacity, and therefore something of practical value : 
prove that he is not experienced as a Parliamentary witness, or 
not wise in sifting tales, and you have only achieved the exploit 
of a censorious gossip. There is a class of politicians newly sprung 
up mightily given to this idle tale-telling. 

But really the statement, whether resting on the authority of Mr. 
Bright or Mr. Cobden, is the reverse of ingenuous. The allusion to 
the Bishop of Japan, “ a French gentleman,” was evidently but one 
slight passing hint—* a straw to show which way the wind blows "— 
among many substantial, notorious, and large public facts, enu- 
merated in Sir Thomas’s evidence to exemplify the feeling of the 
French in 1844,—such as the Prince de Joinville’s pamphlet, the 
inerease of the French navy, and other public transactions. It is 
possible that a Bishop of Japan may be a very intelligent and com- 
petent authority as to the state of feeling in his own country—we 
know that there have been officers of France in the Southern seas 
amply informed on such subjects : but were it a triviality, it was 
but one, and the smallest fact of many stated, and was not in any 
way the “ on/y authority” on which Sir Thomas speke. Mr. Cob- 
den’s sarcastic letter, after Sir Thomas had published, does but 
aggravate the disingenuousness. The “anecdote” was a mislead- 
ing, an untrue anecdote. 

Now when it is challenged, why not say so? There is a cou- 
rage for the duellist, and also a courage for the non-duellist—-the 
latter sort consisting in the moral courage “to tell truth and 
shame the Devil.” The untrue anecdote was an i/-natured anec- 
dote. Men who abjure fighting ought to cultivate peaceful, in- 
offensive moods, and refrain from calling forth motives to fight : 
but we are bound to confess that the “ Peace ” advocates are re- 
markable for the proportion of ill-natured, ridiculing, disparaging, 
exasperating language in which they indulge. Practically, they 
arrogate a right to the irresponsible use of the most irritating and 
the least correct assertions, obdurate against the claim for redress. 
Such demeanour, we say, does not tend to put down duelling by 
the force of a more exalted moral influence—it can only convert an 
occasional “affair of honour ” into an “affair of dishonour.” 


THE CARSHALTON CALAMITY. 

Justice is denied to the sufferers by the Carshalton expul-ion, 
with the cruelest obduracy of officialism. The final replies of the 
Premier and Secretary of State have now been published, and the 
public learn that it is an official principle to hold an officer high 
in his department as infallible, or at least as inaccessible to lay 
charges ; and that the dictum of such an officer is final, without 
appeal. 

Mh Ir. Leveson Gower transmits to Lord John Russell a petition 
from the parents and guardians for presentation to the Queen: 
Lord John acknowledges a deep concern, and kindly refers him to 
the Secretary of State. The petition is sent to Sir George Grey: 
Sir George, in very considerate language, sends back the petition, 
and declines to interfere with the officer of another department. 

There is then no redress. The Master-General of the Ordnance 
is not without a superior, and of course, if his conduct is called in 





| question, there ought to be an _— to that higher authority : but 


his colleagues bar the way to the appellants. They lay down the 
rule—most astonishing in these days of agitation against the alien 
and “un-English” claim to infallibility—that the Master-Cieneral 
is a gentleman of such absolute wisdom and correctness of feeling 
that he cannot do wrong in the case; and they tell this to those 
who are smarting and pining under the sense of wrong! They say 
that those who have been aggrieved more sorely than in body or 
estate must rest content with the dictum of a departmental officer 
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—without inquiry, without appeal, without om of intervention ! 
And this not in Russia or Turkey, but in England, under a reign 
of high Liberalism. 


COMPARATIVE STATE OF CRIME. 
A community in its needful anxieties and economical cares has 
been frequently likened to a family: it has another household re- 
semblance in the incumbent duty to inspect the numerous accounts 
and inquisitions, which, as in the miniature state, are wont to ap- 
ar in great fulness at the close of the autumnal quarter. W ith 
the aa information now available, every one may inform him- 
self whether society is advancing or receding, in a sanative or 
unwholesome plight. The body politic isin truth literally anatom- 
ized and reported upon in relation to all its members every twels e- 
month, by multifarious returns of revenue, trade, income, erime, 
and pauperism, aided by auxiliary reports on the public health, 
factories, mines, prisons, births, deaths, aud marriages. For the 
present, however, we shall select one important division for special 

notice, and try to bring out its more pregnant results. 








The state of crime is virtually an ——— for the state of 


civilization, and correctly measures its chief constituent elements 
of general intelligence, social order, and wellbeing. If unusual 
destitution, ignorance, or discontent, prevail, the malignity and ex- 
tent of these disorders will assuredly be denoted by the number 
and character of the offences against persons, property, or public in- 
stitutions. Adopting these criteria of a favourable or adverse ten- 
dency, we shall from the criminal statistics of last year endeavour 
to interpret the comparative condition of the three great subdivi- 
sions of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF OFFENCES. 
England and Wales. Ireland. Scotland. 
Offences against the Person ...... 1,846 .... 5,275 .... 1,006 
Offences against Property with | 9 076 2682 .... 710 
WHEE cucmsccscevecncese } ’ 4 

Ditto without Violence .......... 22,053 .... 23,173 .... 2,154 

Malicious Offences against Property 298 cece 707 eee 72 

Forgery and Offences against the | 





: 576 eee 271 cece 160 
CUITENEY cececeececsececees J a 
Other Offences ....ecceeesceseres Tw in CE wc OS 
27,816 41,989 4,357 


Adopting the census of 1841 for calculation, the following is the 

proportion of committals to the population in the three kingdoms : 

In England and Wales, one offender to 572 persons ; 

In Ireland, one offender to 194 persons ; 

In Scotland, one offender to 601 persons. 
So that by this scale Scotland appears to be the highest, and Ivre- 
land the lowest in general civilization. England and Scotland ap- 
proximate closely in crime, and the occupations of the two countries 
nearly correspond. In England and Wales, of the entire popula- 
tion, 16.5 per cent are engaged in commerce, trade, and manufac- 
tures; in agriculture, 7.9 per cent. In Scotland the proportions 
are, in commerce, trade, and manufactures, 18.1 per cent ; in agricul- 
ture, 8.8 per cent. But an important difference exists between 
the two kingdoms in the fact, that if offences were a trifle less nu- 
merous in Scotland, they are of a darker complexion. Offences 
against the person form eight per cent in Scotland, but only one 
per cent in Ragland. For the preponderance of the more violent 
crimes in the North, the most obvious causes appear to be the 
greater admixture in the population of the Celtic race, and general 
addiction to spirit-drinking ; both explanatory of the more common 
occurrence of acts of impulsive violence. In forgery and currency 
offences there is no great disparity, but the proportionate excess 
is in Scotland; which may be ascribed to the wider diffusion of 
banking and paper-moncy. 

Turning to the second member of the Imperial union, we find 

a wholly different cast of civilization. In Ireland, the aggregate 
roportion of crime last year was one offender to every 194 of the 
inhabitants. With only half the population of England, offences 
against the person were three times more numerous; those against 
sroperty, both with and without violence, exceeded those in Eng- 
- ; and malicious injuries were greater in a fourfold proportion. 
The only class of offences that were fewer in Ircland than in Eng- 
land, were forgery and offences against the currency ; which may be 
ascribed to the general poverty of the people. On the other hand, 
that same poverty is the prolific source of wrongdoing. 

Both as respects employment and subsistence the present con- 
dition of England is considered unusually favourable, and as an 
accompaniment of this auspicious state, a gratifying change in the 
criminal returns is observable. Offences in 1849 appear, from the 
number of committals, not to have exceeded those in 1840, al- 
though the population in the interval must, at the former de- 
cennial rate, tee increased twelve per cent; an instructive result. 
Scotland, which seems to proceed pari passu with England, and 
whose industrial character is similar, exhibits a corresponding 
decrease of offences ; but Ireland continues exceptional. Mar- 
vellous to relate, the aggregate committals in Ireland in 1849 
exceeded by 3469 those in 1848. This is extraordinary under the 
contemporary brightening prospects of the country by the cessation 
of famine, its relief by death and emigration, and the decrease 
from 557,284 to 118,940 in the number of out-door paupers re- 
lieved in January 1849 and January 1850. The fewer offences in 
1848 may have been a conse yuence of the utter prostration of the 
people; and this, in the next year, with greater activity in the 
police, and more resolute determination in the authorities to sup- 
press crimes, may help to solve the anomaly of an apparent in- 
crease; or, lastly, a longer term may be requisite for the better 
physical condition of the people to work out its natural issues of 
moral improvement. 
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THACKERAY’s PENDENNIS,* 
As it is a wise rule in social life, not to be always calling to 
mind little singularities of character or habit in a man who is 
upon the whole more than usually worthy and agreeable, we are 
disposed to extend its application just now to our critical prac- 
tice. It is an established fact that Mr. Thackeray cannot or 
will not frame a coherent story, of which all the incidents flow 
naturally one from another, and are so necessarily connected 
with each other as to form a whole, whose completeness would 
be marred equally by taking away or by adding to it. It is also 
certain that he does not write his books to illustrate any spe- 
culative theory of life, in which facts and characters, apparently 
having no connexion with each other, are made to odieas into 
a real unity by serving as the agencies through which the 
growth of an individual mind is effected. Still less has he 
shown a disposition to embody in his fictions the great social ques- 
tions of the day, and to administer to an unsuspecting publie re- 
ligious or political polemic in the disguise of a novel. All these 
ends have been pursued by different authors with more or less 
success; and honour is due to high aims in art, even when the exe- 
cution falls short. But Mr. Thackeray had already, when he 
wrote Vanity Fair, arrived at a mature age and an adequate esti- 
mate of his own powers; and we had no reason to expect that he 
would profit by criticism and write his next novel upon a different 
plan. We do not doubt that he knew as well as his critics the 
faults that could not fail to be noticed in the construction of his 
work; and that he knew better than they did the sort of book 
which it suited his pocket, his indolence, or his peculiar talents, 
to present to an audience very busy, but very well inclined to give 
both money and fame to one who would amuse their snatches of 
leisure by sketches of themselves in all the attitudes of real life, 
drawn with a vigour and a truth seldom equalled, and marked with 

a tone of sarcastic cynicism which lends emphatic value to the ex- 

ceptional traits of goodness and worth. 

Premising, then, that Pendennis is just as incomplete, just as 
fragmentary as its predecessor, and therefore no more entitling 
its author to take rank with our greatest novel-writers than it 
did, we are quite prepared to agree with the praise which we have 
heard generally bestowed upon the numbers as they successively 
appeared. The canvass is marvellously crowded with characters, 
most of them well and strikingly drawn; the incidents are upon 
the whole probable, though occasionally of too melodramatic a cast 
to harmonize with the everyday life and people depicted ; the dia- 
logue is appropriate to the speakers and the occasions—smart, grave, 
sarcastic, or pathetic, by turns, and always, except where slang, 

| fashionable or otherwise, is demanded by dramatic propriety, 

| phrased in pure, terse, idiomatie English. Nor must we omit to 
| mention those passages of reflection in which the author speaks 
more undisguisedly in his own person: frequent as they are, and 
greatly as they would mar the effect of a more artistic work, they 
seem not out of place in this, and are both in style and matter ad- 
mirable specimens of Mr. Thackeray’s genius. 
If we were asked to tell the story of Pendennis, we could only 
answer with the Knife-grinder of classic memory, “ Story! God 
!” Such continuity and connec- 








bless you, I have none to tell, Sir! 
tion as the book has, it derives from the fact that it narrates cer- 
tain adventures which befall Mr. Arthur Pendennis between the 
| periods of his birth and marriage. This young gentleman is the 
| son of a retired medical practitioner; of whom we hear but little, 
as he dics when Arthur is a boy of sixteen. Left to the care ofa 
doating mother, who, though a good and sensible woman, spoils 
her only child, he grows to be conceited, imperious, and self- 
indulgent; is with difficulty prevented from marrying a country 
actress; goes to the University of Oxbridge, (an amalgamation 
which seems to us a very lame shift for avoiding personalities and 
local allusions,) where, in spite of his brilliant talents, he gets pluck- 
ed ; supports himself for some years in London by writing for peri- 
odicals and newspapers ; during which period he sees life in gene- 
ral, and has the advantage of aristocratic society through the influ- 
ence of his uncle and guardian Major Pendennis. Finally, he yields 
to the combined solicitations of this uncle and the temptations of a 
good fortune and a seat in Parliament, to offer his hand to a most 
detestable little flirt : no sooner has he done so, than he makes dis- 
coveries of the most startling and disagreeable character with re- 
spect to her family antecedents, but with honourable firmness re- 
solves not to break his engagement. The difficulty is solved by the 
lady's jilting him for a richer suitor; and he ends his published ca- 
reer by marrying his cousin, with whom he has been brought up, and 
with whom his better nature has been all along half in love. Slender 
as this thread is, the author has managed, by portraying a variety 
of characters with whom his hero is brought into contact, many of 
them much more interesting than himself, and by a profuse em- 
broidery of by-plots and episodes and reflections by the way, to 
spin it out through twenty-four numbers, scarcely ever flagging in 
interest ; which at least have kept the idle part of the publhe, and 
many busy people too, on the qui vive for as many months. And 
we know no reason why, by pursuing the same course, and con- 
tinually introducing such new characters as the mere onward 
course of life brings a man into temporary relation of friendship 
or hostility with, he may not carry on the married life of Mr. Ar- 
thur Pendennis through twenty-four more numbers, all, equally 

* The History of Pendennis. His Fortunes and Misfortunes, his Friends and his 
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lively and equally profitable and entertaining. At least till within 
a few pages of the close of the last number, there seemed no par- 
ticular reason, beyond the length to which the book had already 
attained, why it should be brought to an end; and we are sure 
that the indulgent public will accord to such a favourite as Mr. 
Thackeray the permission to reconsider his denouement, and so 
save himself the trouble of inventing an entirely new sct of names 
and circumstances,—which to a man of his established singularity 
must be a terrible hardship. 

We do not, however, suppose that Mr. Thackeray was absolutely 
without any purpose in writing this book beyond amusing his 
readers and swelling his own purse and fame. There are proofs in 
this work, as in its predecessor, of a high morality, and an earnest 
desire to make his fellow men better than they are, which forbid 
us to entertain so harsh a thought. The preface, moreover, lets us 
kuow that it is an attempt to show, as far as conventional decency 
will allow them to be shown, the notorious foibles and sellishness 
of the lives and education of our gentlemen. The limitation im- 
plies not obscurely that it is in relation to women that their foibles 
and selfishness have most impressed Mr. Thackeray: and every 
man who knows English society will acknowledge that the women 
are purer and less selfish than the men, not only in those classes 
which Mr. Thackeray chiefly depicts, but in all classes—-and 
may we not add, in all countries and in ail ages. Something of 
this may be owing to sexual constitution—something to the cir- 
cumstances of life, the necessity that is imposed upon the man to 
enter upon the exciting and hardening struggles for bread and so- 
cial position—something to old-world traditions and time-honoured 
customs; but the question must sometimes recur to one who thinks 
what an all-important relation that between man and woman is, 
either as son and mother, brother and sister, husband and wife, 





whether this difference of character need be so wide as it generally 


is; whether, in fact, if men were but nearer to women in purity 
and self-sacrificing affection, society would not be reinvigorated 
with a new life, and much of the weariness and saticty and dis- 
appointment that now hang over us like a November fog pass 
away, and let in upon us again the pure blue of heaven, the soft 
air of vernal hope and happiness. 

A strong sense that the English upper classes are far from 
what is good and right in this respect, and that generally selfish- 
ness under one form or other, a love of money, of pleasure, or of 
power, is substituted for true social principles of action among 
them,—and that, pervading and poisoning all the relations of life, 
it gives rise toa hard materialism in the practice of most, and 
even in the theory of some,—is the root of Mr. Thackcray’s 
cynicism, and of that melancholy which at once charms and 
startles us often in his writings. Even the education of the boy, 
and still more the common experiences of life for the man, only 
seem to him to draw out and strengthen this propcnsity to 
make the gratification of self the end of existence. We regard 
Pendennis, no less than Vanity Fair, as a protest against this 
corruption of the individual by society; as a lesson to each 
one of us against that sin which is the root of all bitterness ; 
as a timely warning to society to draw back from the gulph 
which it is approaching. The nineteenth century is quite self- 
complacent enough, or we might hint that the protest and the 
warning would be more effective if accompanied by a recognition 
of the forees which are undeniably at work in our country to 
counteract the anti-social tendency—may we not say, finally to 
triumph over it. To us, at least, Mr. Thackeray seems sometimes 
to.adopt the merest heathen cynicism, and to have reached that last 
state, so finely dramatized in Tennyson's “ Vision.of S.n,” in which 
a ma abandons all hope of himself and his kind, and takes a 
savage delight. in anatomizing all pretensions to goodness and ex- 
ploding all motives to action. 

That this meod is only occasional—that socicty has not fallen 
over the gulph, even in Mr. Thackeray’s opinion—is evidenced by 
such characters in his picture of life as Mrs. Pendennis, Laura Bell, 
and George Warrington. Even Vanity Fair could show such ex- 
ceptions as Amelia Sedley and Major Dobbin; though the latter 
annoyed us by a gaucherie which seldom accompanies genuine 
goodness and simplicity, and the former went far to forfeit our 
sympathy by extreme silliness and an insensibility to real manly 
worth. No such drawbacks mar our interest in the three execep- 


tional characters, above mentioned, of the work we are reviewing. | 


Mrs. Pendennis is a true English lady, and, with all the reserve 


and undemonstrativeness of her class to ordinary acquaintance, com- | 


pletely embodies in her relation to her son that idea of self-sacrifi- 
cing afféction which is Thackeray’s normal type of good women; 
just as the opposite character, shown forth in Becky Sharpe and 

lanche Amory, serves, in spite of admirable qualities in the one 
and great attractions in the other, for the type of those women from 
whom their own sex instinctively shrink, and whom men amuse 
themselves with, abuse, and despise. George Warrington, we have 
no doubt, will be the favourite by universal assent both with men and 
women. Hissurface coating of roughness is but a pleasant humour, 
and is seen through at a glance, revealing bencath it the finest hu- 
manity. A “healthy animalism ” is still a prominent characteristic 
of our better class of young men; and in spite of much dissipation, 
much dandyism, and much pseudo-philosophy, it is no very rare 
thing among that class to find the best scholars and the truest 
gentlemen neither too fine to drink beer and smoke short pipes, 
nor too delicate to have both the will and the power to thrash 
bargemen when occasion demands. In England, where to rise by 
one’s own. exertion requires such a combination of physical and 
mental power, and where the national ideal leans rather to strength 
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| than subtilty, to sense than to learning, to frank plainness of 
manners and of speech and kindness of heart than to stately 
courtesy and elaborate polish, many a dignitary of drurch and law 
and many a man eminent for social and political success, might 
have supplied the oddest as well as the noblest traits of Warring- 
ton’s character. And over the whole is thrown such a softenin: = 
fluence from the mysterious sadness which tinges alike his jocoy 
and sarcastic moods, and gives depth and earnestness te his 
serious conversation, that, while one of the most literal, he is 
at the same time one of the most delightful of Thackeray’s por- 
traits. His kindness to Pendennis, his appreciation of the talents 
and good qualities which lie half-hidden in him, his devel ypment 
and encouragement of all that is manly and upright in him, wiy 
our affection and esteem, even before his display of profound ten- 
derness and his capacity for passion take our sympathies by storm. 
There is one conversation of his with Pendennis (No. 20) that we 
long to quote, both because it is very noble in itself, and bi cause 
it seems to us the author’s most earnest utterance on the most solemn 
things—somewhat of a confession of faith, which goes far to soften 
and modify the harsh occasional cynicism we have noticed. It 
sounds like an echo from “In Memoriam,” which appeared shortly 
before the number where it occurs. But our space forbids, and 
we hasten to usher in Miss Laura Bell, an especial favourite, and 
Miss Blanche Amory, an especial abomination of ours. The pas- 
sage we have selected to illustrate the character of the former 
needs no preface, except that Lady Rockminster has taken Laura 
to live with her after the death of Mrs. Pendennis, her mother by 
aloption. ; 

“Under the charge of her kind though somewhat wayward and absolute 
patroness, Lady Rockminster, Laura had seen somewhat of the world in the 
last year, had gathered some accomplishments, and profited by the lessons of 
society. Many a girl who had been accustomed to that too great tenderness in 
which Laura’s carly life had been passed, would have been untitted for the 
changed existence which she now had to lead. Welen worshiped her two 
children, and thought, as homebred women will, that all the world was 
made for them, or to be considered after them. She tended Laura with a 
watchfulness of affection which never left her. If she had a headache, the 
widow was alarmed as if there had never been an aching head before in the 
world, She slept and woke, read, and moved under her mother’s fond su- 
perintendence, which was now withdrawn from her, along with the tender 
creature whose anxious heart would beat no more. And painful moments of 
grief and depression no doubt Laura had, when she stood in the great care- 
less world alone. Nobody heeded her griefs or her solitude. She was not 
quite the equal, in social rank, of the lady whose companion she was, or of 
the friends and relatives of the imperious but kind old dowager. Some very 
likely bore her no good-will—some, perhaps, slighted her: it might have 
been that servants were oceasionaily rude ; their mistress certainly 
was often. Laura not seldom found herself in family meetings, the con- 
fidence and familiarity of which she felt were interrupted by her 
intrusion, and her sensitiveness of course was wounded at the idea 
that she should give or feel this annoyance. How many governesses 
are there in the world, thought cheerful Laura,—how many ladies whose 
necessities make them slaves and companions by profession! What bad 
tempersand coarse unkindness have not these toencounter! ILow intinitely 
better my lot is with these reaily kind and affectionate people, than that of 
thousands of unprotected girls! It was with this cordial spirit that our young 
lady adapted herself to her new position; and went in advance of her for- 
tune with a trustful smile. 

“ Did you ever know a person who met Fortune in that way whom the 
goddess did not regard kindly ? Are not even bad people won by a constant 
cheerfulness and a pure and affectionate heart? When the babes in the 
wood, in the ballad, looked up fondiy and trustfully at those notorious rogues 
whom their uncle had set to make away with the little folks, we all know 
how one of the rascals relented, and made away with the other, not having 
the heart to be unkind to so much innocence and beauty. Oh, happy they 
who have that virgin loving trust and sweet smiling confidence in the world, 
and fear no evil because they think none! Miss Laura Bell was one of those 
fortunate persons; and besides the gentle widow's little cross, which, as we 
have seen, Pen gave her, had such a sparkling and brilliant Aodinoor in her 
bosom, as is even more precious than that famous jewel; for it not only 
fetches a price, and is retained by.its owner in another world where diamonds 
are stated to be of no value, but here too is of inestimable worth to its pos 
sessor, is a talisman against evil, and lightens up the darkness of life like 
Cogia Hassan’s famous stone.”’ 

With the spirit of unrepining sacrifice of ease and inclinat'on for 
the good or even the comfort of those with whom her cireum- 
stanees associate her, (a spirit which made Amelia a favourite in 
spite of her weakness, and which is the true household virtue,) 
Laura combines all that gocs tomake up a good and charming wo- 
man,—tenderness, high spirit, (witness‘her first rejection of Arthur,) 
clear sense, and self-respect ; and these characteristics, united with 
unfailing good-humour and a delicate appreciation of the ridicu- 
lous, form a portrait that completely rescues Mr. Thackeray from 
the reproach of not being able to draw a good woman without 
making her silly aud uninteresting. Even Laura’s temporary out- 
break of jealousy and eruelty to poor Fanny Bolton only makes her 
more thoroughly a flesh-and-blood woman; a creature whom, in our 
present mundane imperfection, we prefer to an angel. 

Miss Amory, “the muse, the mystery, the femme incomprise,” 
otherwise called La Sylphide, is a portrait full of vigour, painted 
by one whom no weakness escapes, whe allows no meanness 'to 
lurk undetected and unlashed. We cannot sum her up more con- 
cisely than by saying that she is Becky without Becky's clever- 

| ness, tact, and good-nature. These are replaced by accomplish- 
ments in abundance, and that kind of sensibility which is nur- 
tured by an early and assiduous perusal of French romances. 
Madame Sand and Eugene Sue supplied her with friends in the 
spirit world, in comparison with whose transcendant qualities the 
people she lived with were contemptible and uninteresting. Am 
so, While she snubbed her goodnatured mether, sneered at her odi- 
ous father-in-law, hated and bullied her small brother, worried al- 
most to death her poor maid, and in short displayed a surprising 
knack of making everybody miserable in her own family cirele, 
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she confided to her album, which was inscribed “ Mes Larmes,” a | 


constant overflow of tenderness and sentiment, sufticient, if worked 
out in action, for the happiness of a whole village. We shall | 
quote a seene in which this young lady, who presents us with the 

real-life side of the ordinary sentimental-novel heroine, appears to 

wore advantage than usual; her mere heartlessness and frivolity 

and sham sentiment giving way when brought face to face with 

the terrible reality of worldliness in a worn, disappointed, and 

hardened man. The conversation is between Miss Amory and 

Arthur Pendennis, after their engagement; and the allusion at 

the commencement is to the fate of Fanny Bolton, who, after the 

supreme felicity of attracting the momentary notice of the speaker, 

has the bad taste and misfortune to marry a respectable though 

somewhat snobbish surgeon, and to be content with her lot. 


« ‘Jealous or not,’ Pen said, ‘and, Blanche, I don’t say no, I should have 
liked Fanny to have come to a better end than that. 1 don’t like histories 
that end in that cynical way; and when we arrive at the conclusion of the 
story of a pretty girl’s passion, to find such a figure as Huxter’s at the last 
sare of the tale. Is all life a compromise, my lady fair, and the end of the 
attle of love an ignoble surrender? Is the search for the Cupid which my 
poor little Psyche pursued in the darkness—the god of her soul’s longing— 
the god of the blooming cheek aud rainbow pinions—to result in Huxter, 
smelling of tobacco and gallypots? I wish, though I don’t see it in life, that 
eople could be like Jenny and Jessamy, or my Lord and Lady Clementina 
in the story-books and fashionable novels, and at once under the ceremony, 
and, as it were, at the parson’s benediction, become perfectly handsome and 
good and happy ever after.’ 

“ ¢And don’t you intend to be good and happy, pray, Monsieur le Misan- 
thrope—and are you very discontented with your lot—and will your marriage 
be a compromise "—asked the author of ‘ Mes Larmes,’ with achar ming woe 
—‘ and is your Psyche an odious vulgar wretch? You wicked satirical crea- 
ture, I can’t abide you! You take the hearts of young things, play with 
them, and fling them away with scorn, You ask for love, and trample on it. 
You—you make me cry, that you do, Arthur ; and—and don’t—and I wen't 
be consoled in that way—and I think Fanny was quite right in leaving such 
a heartless creature.’ 

“ ¢Again, I don’t say no,’ said Pen, looking very gloomily at Blanche, 
and not offering by any means to repeat the attempt at consolation, which 
had elicited that sweet monosyllable ‘don’t’ from the young lady. ‘ I don’t 
think I have much of what people call heart; but I don’t profess it. I made 
my venture when I was eighteen, and lighted my lamp and went in seareh 
of Cupid. And what was my discovery of love ?—a vulgar dancing-woman! 
I failed, as everybody does, almost everybody; only it is luckier to fail be- 
fore marriage than after.’ 

“* Merci du choix, Monsieur,’ said the Sylphide, making a curtsey. 

“ ¢ Look, my little Blanche,’ said Pen, taking her hand, and with his voice 
of sad good-humour ; ‘ at least I stoop to no flatteries.’ 

“ ¢Quite the contrary,’ said Miss Blanche. 

“ ¢ And tell you no foolish lies, as vulgar men do. Why should you and I, 
with our experience, ape romance and dissemble passion? I do not believe 
Miss Blanche Amory to be peerless among the beautiful, nor the greatest 
noctess, nor the most surpassing musician, any more than I believe you to 
fe the tallest woman in the whole world—like the giantess whose picture we 
saw as we rede through the fair yesterday. But if I don’t set you up asa 
heroine, neither do I offer you your very humble servant asa hero. But I 
think you are—well, there, I think you are very sufficiently good-looking.’ 

“*Merei,’ Miss Blanche said, with another curtsey. 

“7 think you sing charmingly. I’m sure you're clever. I hope and be- 
lieve that you are goodnatured, and that you will be companionable.’ 

“ ¢ And so, provided I bring you a certain sum of money and a seat in 
Parliament, you condescend to fling to me your royal pocket-handkerehief,’ 
said Blanche. ‘Que d'honneur! We used to call your Highness the Prince 
of Fairoaks. What an honour to think that I am to be elevated to the 
throne, and to bring the seat in Parliameut as backsheesh to the sultan! I 
am glad I am clever, and that I can play and sing to your liking; my songs 
will amuse my lord’s leisure.’ 

“<¢And if thieves are about the house,’ said Pen, grimly pursuing the 
simile, ‘ forty besetting thieves in the shape of lurking cares and enemies in 
ambush and passions in arms, my Morgiana will dance round me with a 
tambourine, and kill all my rogues and thieves with a smile: won't she?’ 
But Pen looked as if he did not believe that she would. ‘* Ah, Blanche,’ he 
continued, after a pause, ‘don’t be angry; don’t be hurt at my truth-telling. 
Don't you see that I always take you at your word? You say you will be a 
slave and dance: I say, dance. You say, ‘ 1 take you with what you bring’ 
I say, ‘I take you with what you bring.’ ‘To the necessary deecits and 
hypocrisies of our life, why add any that are useless and unnecessary? If I 
offer myself to you because I think we have a fair chance of being happy to- 
gether, and because by your help I may get for both of us a good place and 
a not undistinguished name, why ask me to feign raptures and counterfeit 
romance, in which neither of us believe? Do you want me to come wooing 
in a Prince Prettyman’s dress from the masquerade warehouse, and to pay 
you compliments like Sir Charles Grandison ? Do you want me to mak: 
you verses as in the days when we were—when we were children? I will 
if you like, and sell them to Bacon and Bungay afterwards. Shall I feed my 
pretty princess with bonbons?’ 

“ *Mais j'adore les bonbons, moi,’ said the little Sylphide, with a queer 
piteous look. | 

“*T can buy a hatfull at Fortnum and Mason's for a guinea. And it shall 
have its bonbons, its pootty little sugar-plums, that it shall,’ Pen said with 
a bitter smile. * Nay, my dear, nay, my dearest little Blanche, don’t ery. 
Dry the pretty eyes, I can’t bear that’; and he proceeded to offer that con- 
solation which the circumstance required, and which the tears, the genuine | 
tears of vexation, which now sprang from the angry eyes of the author of 
* Mes Larmes’ demanded. 

“ The scornful and sarcastic tone of Pendennis quite frightened and over- 
came the girl. ‘I—I don’t want your consolation. I—I never was—so 
spoken to bef—by any of my—my—by anybody ’—she sobbed out, with much 
simplicity. 

“* Anybody !’ shouted out Pen, with a savage burst of laughter; and 
Blanche blushed one of the most genuine blushes which her cheek had ever 

exhibited, and she cried out, ‘ Oh, Arthur, vous étes un homme terrible !’ 
She felt bewildered, frightened, oppressed, the worldly little flirt who had 
been playing at love for the last dozen years of her life, and yet not dis- 
pleased at meeting a master.” 


The character of the hero himself offers no salient points for cri- | 
ticism. Slightly reminding us in his worst features—his conceit 
and unconscious selfishness—of George Osborne, he wins upon | 
us by frequent impulses of generosity and good feeling, to which 
that quintessence of all that is mean and stupid, veiled under a 
dashing recklessness and a showy exterior, was quite unused. 





Especially after he comes under the influence of Warrington does 
he rapidly grow in manliness and worth; aud in spite of his airs 
and his afteetedly cynical tone, we really like and admire him for 
his considerate treatment of Fanny Bolton, and his honourable be- 
haviour to Blanche Amory. Taking him from first to last, he is, 
we think, a favourable specimen of his class both in talent and ch:- 
racter; and probably the author thought, that such lessons as are 
to be learned from his experience and growth are of more extensive 
application from the tat nature of the clements that enter 
into his composition. A far more carefully-finished and note- 
worthy portrait is that of Major Pendennis, his uncle ; a perfectly 
well-bred gentleman, who, though with little more than his half- 
pay, has the entrée of the best houses in town and country. 
It would perhaps be too hard to say that he quite realizes the 
Frenchman’s beau idéal of a happy man, in having “ wn mauvais 
coeur et un bon estomac”; he is a little too old for the latter 
happiness, and Englishmen seldom attain the perfection of the 
former. Still he is fur gone in the theory and practice of the 
art of which Chesterfield is popularly considered the master ; 
and belongs indeed, especially in the elaborate polish of his man- 
ner, and the conscious avowal of his selfish and worldly ends, 
rather to a generation that has passed away. 

We have spoken of only three or four characters, and there are 
twenty so drawn as to be worth speaking of. Strong is a man 
whose hearty animation raises our spirits like a clear October day ; 
Bows is a queer old sentimental man of genius, who would not 
disgrace the page of Sterne; Foker, a thoroughly goodnatured 
sketch of a “ fast” young English gentleman, with sound heart and 
good practical sense, though led away by a bad education and the 
follies of his class. But for the rest, the reader must (as most 
doubtless have done) buy or borrow or steal the book itself; and 
he can scarcely fail to be beguiled of many an hour in amusement, 
and we venture to think not altogether unprofitably. 


EMERSON TENNENT’S CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON.* 
Sir James Emerson Tenyent has been engaged for some years in 
the preparation of a work on the topography, history, capabilities, 
and present condition and government of Ceylon. The religions. of 
the natives, with the introduction, progress, and prospects ef 
Christianity, were to have formed a portion of that work; but the 
author found the subject too interesting and the materials he had 
collected too valuable to be presented in the condensed form neces- 
sary as part of his intended plan. They are therefore treated as a 
separate book, in the volume before us. 

The divisions of the subject are well arranged to convey 
a distinct idea and to impress its branches clearly upon the reader. 
The book opens with a narrative of the attempts of the Romish 
missionaries under the Portuguese in converting the natives; their 
suecess being nominal, and mainly attained by the gorgeous cere- 
monies of their church, which they adapted to the taste of the 
people by engrafting Christian upon Pagan pomps. An aceount 
tullows of the efforts of the Presbyterian Church under the Dutch, 
when that nation had sueceeded in expelling the Portuguese : and 
for awhile their attempts were apparently as successful as those of 
the Portuguese, the Dutch authorities making baptism essential to 
civil privileges or even a civil status; but no real conversion en- 
sued—children were brought to be baptized, adults attended ser- 
vice, and there the matter ended. The simplicity of the Dutch 
form of worship did not engage the taste of the people; their un- 
cultured ignorance could not comprehend the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity: the so-called Romanists adhered to their processions and 
pomps, the “ unconverted” natives to theirs, or if any accessions 
were made it was to the old religions; till at last the Dutch cler- 
gymen appear to have given up the task in despair. 

The attempts of the British come next. On the expulsion of 
the Dutch, the natives prepared to undergo some new initiatory 
rite—to become, as they phrase it, of the “ Government religion” ; 
and when they found that nothing of the sort was enforced, they 
seem to have drawn the conclusion that the English were of no 
particular faith. Very shortly, however, various missionaries 
arrived; and in about twenty years the Church of England, the 
Wesleyans, the Baptists, and the American missionaries, all had lo- 
cations; and of their exertions, praetices, and success, Sir Emerson 
Tennent gives a much fuller account than he does of their: prede- 
The natives being divided into followers of Brahma and 
of Buddha, two different modes of dealing with them are re- 
quisite. As the Brahmanical system professes to regulate every- 


cessors. 


| thing connected with human life, and to teach physical soieuce 


as well as theology and ethics, education in natural philosophy 
is held to be one of the first steps in dealing with the Hindoos, 
because, when the absurdity of their philosophical revelation is 
shown, their faith is generally shaken in the other parts. Buddhism, 
in its primal elements being the most consistent of natural reli- 
gions, containing the purest morality of any system except. the 
Christian, and inculcating besides great tolerance of a philosophi- 
cal nature, is held to be better dealt with by preaching, private 
exposition, and the press. At thesame time, education is, rightly, 
the first and main « foment in all cases. Schools are opened where- 


ever the means exist ; boarding-schools have been established beth 


| for boys and (after a struggle) for girls; colleges have also been 


founded for the education of the children of the higher classes, or 
for pupils displaying great aptitude. These institutions, which 
were first regarded with suspicion and for which it was difficult.to. 

* Christianity in Ceylon; its Introduction and Progress umler the:Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the British, and American Missions; with an Historical Sketch of the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist Superstitions. By Sir James Emerson Tennent, K,C.8., 
LL.D., &c. With Illustrations. Published by Murray; 
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ure pupils, are now so ular that the natives pay for the 
Tioslesion TF their children ; = in the Church of he Me Col- 
lege there are more applicants for admission than can be received. 
Both the motives and the advantages, however, are rather secular 
than religious. Parents find that children educated by the mis- 
sionaries can procure situations under Government and in commer- 
cial houses; or that they are better adapted for the management of 
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private business of any kind, and form better men altogether; the | 


girls also are more capable in domestic affairs, and make better 
wives and better matches. In districts where the missionaries and 
their schools have been long established, the whole social system is 
of a more orderly, moral, and elevated kind. But the real success in 
conversions is very limited indeed; to be reckoned by hundreds 
throughout the island, when the results of all the missionary bodies 
are added together. Part of this is to be ascribed to the strictness 
with which applicants for admission are examined by the Protestant 
missionaries, who decline numbers that would be reckoned as con- 
verts by the Romanists; part to a practice, with the Wesleyans at 
least, of drawing a distinction between the congregation and the 
church. The great cause, however, is to be found in the philoso- 
phical indifference of the higher ranks among the Buddhists; and 
the superstition of all the lower orders, accompanied by total 
laxity with regard to the forms of other religions, provided they 
practise their own ceremonies. The rule established by the Dutch, 
that baptism should be necessary to confer more than the advan- 
tages which registration confers with us, seems still to be upheld: 
it makes Christians in this wise. 

**A man in Malwana, being alarmed during an attack of sickness that he 
should die before his son and heir could be baptized, sent for his brother, 
who, instead of carrying the child all the way to Colombo, borrowed an infant 
in the town, and had it baptized and registered by a Wesleyan minister in 
the name of the absent child, who was at home. In this way the same in- 
fant has been frequently baptized many times.” 

A general likeness between Buddhism and Christianity in moral 
doctrines, together with some resemblance in the essential charac- 
ter of the dogmas, (though strictly speaking Buddhism is rather a 
system of philosophy than a religion,) is a further cause of the 
readiness with which Christian education is received while the re- 
ligion itself is disregarded. 

‘A curious illustration of the prevalence of this disposition to conform to 
two religions was related to me recently. A Singhalese chief came a short 
time since to the principal of a Government seminary at Colombo, desirous 
to place his son as a pupil of theinstitution, and agreed, without an instant’s 
hesitation, that the boy should conform to the discipline of the school, which 
requires the reading of the Scriptures and attendance on the hours of wor- 
ship and prayer ; accounting for his wp | acquiescence by an assurance that 
he entertained an equal respect for the doctrines of Buddhism and Christi- 
anity. ‘ But how can you,’ said the Principal, ‘ with your superior education 
and intelligence, reconcile yourself thus to halt between two opinions, and 
submit to the inconsistency of professing an equal belief in two conflicting 
religions?’ ‘Do you see,’ replied the subtile chief, laying his hand on the 
arm of the other, and directing his attention to a canoe with a large spar as 
an outrigger lashed alongside, in which a fisherman was just pushing off 
= the lake, ‘do you see the style of these boats, in which our fishermen 
always put to sea, and that that spar is almost equivalent to a second canoe, 
which keeps the first from upsetting > It is precisely so with myself : J add 
on your religion to steady my own, because I consider Christianity a very 
safe outrigger to Buddhism.” 

An analogous feeling prevails amongst the priesthood, even in 
Kandy, the last-acquired territory, and where Buddhism is consi- 
dered to be the strictest and purest in the whole island. 

“Tt is likewise a curious feature in the case, that the most numerous and 
apparently the most ingenuous inquirers into the doctrine of Christianity 
have been the priesthood themselves. . 
visiting their temples, and to assemblies of fifty of their priests at a time he 
has had opportunities of expounding the tenets and divine authority of the 
gospel. They have come in numbers to his residence to ask for still further 
information ; but the result has tended to show that their inquiries were 
directed rather by theological curiosity than by alarm for their own reli- 
gion, or any serious doubts as to its authenticity.” 

To those who take either a religious or a philosophical interest 
in the subject, Sir Emerson Tennent’: volume may be safely re- 
poten | as a clear, succinct, sensible, and flowing account. It 
may be a little too ig in expectation, and is rather too gene- 
ral in parts, especially in the chapters on the Brahmanical and 
Buddhist systems; but perhaps this could only be remedied at 
the expense of its readableness, which is considerable throughout. 
The work also possesses a living animation arising from the au- 
thor’s knowledge of the country and the people, and from the 
assistance he has derived from the manuscripts of various mission- 
aries. The volume is illustrated with real pictures of remarkable 
objects in Ceylon, finely engraved from the admirable drawings of 
Mr. A. Nicholl, who, we believe, accompanied Sir Emerson when 
he first went out as Secretary. 





ALARIC WATTS’S LYRICS OF THE HEART." 

Tus volume consists of a selection from Mr. Watts’s published 
yoems, With a few new pieces, and some contributions by Mrs. 
yatts. It may therefore be considered as containing, in the au- 
thor’s own opinion, the best samples of his poetical powers, and as 
furnishing the best means of telaier of a poet whose name rests 
on his fugitive productions, with the exception of a small volume 

called “ Poetical Sketches,” originally published in 1824. 
Without being exactly an imitator, Mr. Watts is a conventional 
t; his merit and his success rest upon something extrinsic. 
he stanzas beginning “ Full many a gloomy month hath passed” 
first breught his name into much notice with the public ; But the 
run of the poem was less owing to its own merit than to its having 
been attributed to Byron. The piece was not a palpable imitation 


* Lyrics of the Heart; with other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. With forty-one 
Engravings on Steel. Published by Longman and Co. 
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of that poct, and the tenderness and domesticity of feeling were 


‘rather out of his way; but it had some of the then fashionable 


egotism, gloom, and mystery; and though the style was by no 
means an echo of the misanthropical bard, the stanzas would 
never have been written had not Byron written first. However, it 
Was a success, and secured Mr. Watts a species of attention he 
anything he might afterwards do. 

dlis next step in advance was likewise assisted by extrinsic cir. 
cumstances. Mr. Watts became connected with Annual literature 
and art; giving a stimulus to both in his own Literary Souveniy 
and receiving in return some of that literary fashion which the 
Annuals bestowed on their contributors. The connexion, per- 
haps, was not of much service to the poetry of Mr. Watts. The 
necessity of writing to illustrate plates is of a less inspiring kind 
than even birthday odes or epitaphs: for there at least is reality 
which the prints very often wanted; while the drawingroom style 
adapted to the Annual was very apt to descend to the conventionally 
pretty. : 

The poems in this volume correspond in character with these facts 
in Mr. Watts’s poetical history. They are graceful, frequently 
full of fecling, varied, and harmonious; but they want that dis- 
tinctive character which an original, or at least an independent 
mind, impresses upon its works, separating them from those of 
other writers. There is no particular model, except occasionally 
for a few stanzas, when the resemblance is so strong that it al- 
most reads like parody; but there is no individuality of style. 
Some few pieces have a sort of likeness to Byron, but hardly suf- 
ficient to induce one tv call them imitations; the generality bear a 
greater resemblance to the manner of Mrs. Hemans. Not that, in 
our opinion, Mrs. Hemans really originated it, for it seems rather 
to have been a spontaneous production of the period; but she was 
one of the first, and undoubtedly the head. With many of the 
lighter and sentimental traits of poetry the school is deficient in 
strength, and above all, in dramatic truthfulness of character. The 
writers (and the whole tribe of Annual versifiers may be included 
in the list) want strength of pinion to rise to the height of any 


| lofty subject; they bring it down to their own level, which is that 


of the drawingroom. In Mr. Watts’s poem on the death of Pom- 


| pey, there is much of prettiness and much of sentiment, with a 


sort of conventional Roman dignity; but it wants reality and 
vigour. The lament of Boabdil over the loss of empire and the 
parting from Spain is obnoxious to the same remark: the obvious 
sentiments are there, but nothing peculiarly characteristic of the 
Moor or of the violence of Southern passion. The more general 
poems on historical events or landscapes not only want the in- 
terest of individual fortune, but are still more vague in character. 
The subjects on which Mr. Watts excels are the domestic feelings 
and affections, or the troubles that admit of being clothed in a sen- 
timental garb. He does not, indeed, exhibit these things with the 
depth and intensity of some; the elegant amenities of refined life 
and the solace of religion give a smoothness to his griefs or his 
passion : but in lyries of the “home,” rather than of the “ heart,” 
we incline to place him among the first of his school. The late Sir 
Robert Peel, in a letter he wrote to the author a good many years 


| ago, expressed admiration for the “ Death of the First-born,” and 


Mr. Oakley has been in the habit of | 





“ My own Fireside.” We know not whether the following stanzas 
were then written, but we are disposed to rate them higher. The 
subject of an early passion, looked back upon with feeling but not 
regret, is less hacknied than death and firesides, and, though not 
perhaps so obvious, is quite as general. It is treated with sense 
and delicacy, and the verse is easicr in its flow than the two fa- 
vourites of Sir Robert Peel. 
* We met when hope and life were new, 
When all we looked on smiled; 
And Faney’s wand around us threw 
Enchantments, sweet as wild : 
Ours were the light and bounding hearts 
The world had yet to wring ; 
The bloom, that when it once departs, 
Can know no second spring. 
* What though our love was never told, 
Or breathed in sighs alone ? 
By signs that would not be controlled, 
Its growing strength was shown : 
The touch, that thrilled us with delight ; 
The glance, by art untamed ; 
In one short moon, as brief as bright, 
That tender truth proclaimed. 
**We parted, chilling looks among ; 
My inmost soul was bowed ; 
And blessings died upon my tongue 
I dared not breathe aloud : 
A pensive smile, serene and bland, 
One thrilling glance—how vain ! 
A pressure of thy yielding hand : 
We never met again ! 
“Yet still a spell was in thy name, 
Of magic power to me; 
That bade me strive for wealth and fame, 
To make me worthy thee : 
And long through many an after year, 
When boyhood’s dream had flown, 
With nothing left to hope or fear, 
I loved in silence on. 
** More sacred ties at length are ours, 
As dear as those of yore ; 
And later joys, like autumn flowers, 
Have bloomed for us once more. 
But never canst thou be again 
What once thou wert to me ; 
I glory in another's chain, 
And thou’ rt no longer free. 











VIIM 




















December 21, 1850.] 


“ Thy stream of life glides calmly on, 
x rosperous lot is thine— 
The righter that it did not join 
The turbid waves of mine : 
Yet, oh, might fondest love relume 
Joy’s sunshine on my brow ; 
Thine scarce can be a happier doom 
Than I may boast of now.” 
Having mentioned Sir Robert Peel, we may remark one of his 
eculiarities—the variety of his reading and observation on topics 
alien from his immediate pursuits. In the House of Commons, he 
never seemed ata loss for illustrations from the current litera- 
ture of the day; out of it, Mrs. Hemans, Frances Brown the 
blind poetess, Southey, Wilderspin, Haydon, Bernard Barton, and 
others, bore witness to his consideration. Mr. Alarie Watts is to 
be added to the list as at present known. 


“ Among the cordial and encouraging testimonies they fiave from time to | 


time called forth, was one from the virtuous and patrictic statesman whose 
recent melancholy death has been so deeply and universally deplored; the 
more gratifying, because wholly unsought and unexpected by me. ‘It is 
not,’ (said the late Sir Robert Peel, in a letter which I had the gratitication 
to receive from him in the year 1826,) ‘from mere courtesy that I assure 
you that your name is respected by me. I have had the satisfaction 
of reading many of your poems. I particularly call to mind two—‘ The 
Death of the First-born,’ and ‘My own Fireside’; to have written which 
would be an honourable distinction to any one.’ Eighteen years afterwards, 
his recollection of these poems induced him to place at my disposal a Trea- 
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for a person intending to travel, or who wishes to get an idea of the topo- 
graphy of the country in a small compass. La France contains a brief re- 
sumé of its history, institutions, &c. Les Premiers Pas is a short introduc- 
tion to French grammar; the exercises forming a substitute for a conversa- 
tion-book.] 

An Improved System of Farm Bookkeeping, &c. With an Appendix 
of Weights and Measures, and useful Tables for Calculating the 
Expense of Dibbling, Hoeing, Draining, Ditching, Reaping, Mowing, 
&e. By the Author of “ British Husbandry.” 

Historical Studies. By F. Guizot. 





Monk and Wash ington 3 (Popular 
Library.) 

The Island of Calypso ; 
Soane, B.A., &e. 


an original Operatic Masque. By George 


_The week, as was to be expected, has produced several books which in ge- 
nial feeling, the nature of their subjects, and their style of getting up, 


| are adapted for Christmas presents. Such are the following. 


sury — for my son ; and only a few months previous to his la- | 


mented death, I received an additional and unsolicited proof of the interest 
he continued to take in my welfure.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 





Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton and Professor Cotes ; including 
Letters of other Eminent Men, now first published from the Originals 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge ; together with an Ap- 
pendix, containing other Unpublished Letters and Papers by Newton ; 
with Notes, Synoptical View of the Philosopher's Life, and a variety 
of details illustrative of his History. By J. Edleston, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Alpha ; or First Principles of the Human Mind : a Philosophical 
Inquiry into the Nature of Truth. 

Across the Atlantic. By the Author of “ Sketches of Cantabs.” 

Christianity in Ceylon ; its Introduction and Progress under the Portu- 
guese, the Dutch, the British, and American Missions; with an His- 
torical Sketch of the Brahmanical and Buddhist Superstitions. By 
Sir James Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., &c. With Illustrations. 


Chance and Choice ; or the Education of Cireumstances. 
The object of the two tales in this volume is to “ illustrate the fact—that, 
through God’s Providence, the education of the mind and heart, and the 
consequent establishment of the only true principles of action, are carried on 
through those very circumstances which, because they are not caused or 
foreseen by man, we call chance.” It seems to us that the volume is more 


remarkable as a picture of general characters and foreign manners, moditied | ; 


7 pee through an Engllsh medium, than as didactic tales. The matter 
and style have great freshness; the story part is somewhat deficient in art. 


The Kickleburys on the Rhine. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. 
[This Christmas jeu d’esprit contains an account of an excursion of Mr. Tit- 
marsh to the Rhine, on which occasion he fell in with the Kickleburys. 
The family consists of Lady Kicklebury—a proud but tufthunting and rather 
vulgar widow, designed to represent our stiff, unamiable, virtuous respecta- 
bility ; her newly-married daughter with her husband—the lady a common- 
won pretender to taste and literature, the husband a /ee¢/e henpecked; and 
“anny Kicklebury—-a sort of flame of Mr. Titmarsh, who is carried off be- 
fore his face by an officer of dragoons. The book exhibits the author’s knows 
ledge of society, and his shrewdness of remark, as well as his pleasant style; 
but it is not the happiest of his effusions.] 

Hints for Happy Hours ; or Amusements for All Ages. 
[A clever little book, containing descriptions of a variety of games, or in- 


| tellectual exercises, for an in-doors party; embodied in a juvenile story, 





The foundation 1s too narrow for the superstructure sought to be erected upon | 


it, or the story does not point a moral with sufficient precision. 
Governess’’ is the tale of a young girl, who, to avoid boarding in a con- 
vent, with which she is threatened through the machinations of her step- 
mother, becomes governess in the family of a Russian prince, and passing 
into other situations, is involved in difficulties, from which she is rescued by 
her lover, of whose fidelity she has | cen led to entertain doubts by the rather 
common contrivance of a false report. ‘Claudine Soligny”’ is the tale of a 
Romanist young lady of rank, converted to Protestantism by the reading of 
her Bible and the assistance of a Protestant minister. The scene is laid in 
Italy, during the early part of the last century ; and possesses more interest, 
from the motives that involve Claudine in difticulties being of a much higher 
kind than those which induce Lucy Clifford clandestinely to leave her home 
and throw herself upon the world, to avoid an unpleasantness with which 
she is threatened by her father.] 

Wuthering Heights and Aqnes Grey. By Flilis and Acton Bell. A new 
edition, revised ; with a Biographical Notice of the Authors, a Selec- 
tion from their Literary Remains, and a Preface, by Currer Bell. 

[The preface to this revised edition of Wuthe ring Tle ights and Agnes Gre y 
professes to solve the mystery made about the three Bells. Currer Bell, it 
appears, isa man; Ellis and Acton Bell were his sisters, whose real Christian 
names were Emily and Anne. They both died of consumption; Emily in 
December 1848, Anne in May 1849. This edition, with its prefatory matter, 


is the story of their literary lives, and a tribute to their memory. A few 
poems are added to the prose fictions, selected from their remains. ] 
The Moorland Cottage. By the Author of “ Mary Barton,” With Il- 


lustrations by Birkett Foster. 
[Aaa y-written story of remote country character and manners, in which 
the matter of the juvenile tale and the novel are combined together. There 
is much of pleasant description, nice delineation of manners, and character, 
and an interesting story ; but while the general character of the book is that 
of the tale, its subject rather inclines to the novel.] 
The Generations Gathered and Gathering; or the Scripture Doctrine 
concerning Man in Death. By J. Panton Ham, Minister of Coopers’ 
Hall Congregational Church, Bristol. 
[A learned and ingenious argument to prove that the opinion of the im- 
mortality of the soul is not only unwarranted by Scripture, but is altogether 
unscriptural. Natural death, both in the Old and the New Testament, is, in 
Mr. Panton Ham’s opinion, always spoken of as extinction. The resur- 
rection of the body is the only idea of a future life to be drawn from Serip- 
ture: the notion of a separate or intermediate state of existence, and of the 
immortality of the soul apart from the body, is a philosophical, that is, a hu- 
man opinion. The arguments of Mr. Ham are drawn from Scripture ar- 
ranged under appropriate heads. Zhe Generations Gathered is a carious book 
on a curious subject; but the writer looks at some of his texts from Ais own 
point of view. ] 
Voyage de Six Semaines en France. A Yusage de la Jeunesse. Avec 
Cartes. Par Monsieur f’. de Porquet, Auteur du “ Trésor de I’ Eco- 
lier,” &e. 
La France, tell quelle Ext, et telle quelle a Ete, 
Porquet. 
Les Premters Pas in the French Language. 
uet. 
[Three little books of the indefatigable M. de Porquet, compiled to facilitate 
a knowledge of France, its history, and language. The Voyage is designed 


Par Monsieur F. de 
By Louis Fenwick de Por- 





“The Young | 














and thus showing the suggested amusements in action. They are easily un- 
derstood, but we fancy they will require ingenuity and practice to excel in. 
The attempt, however, will supply a “copia verborum”’; and in these social 
puzzles of ingenuity, a cheerful failure is better than a grave success.] 
The Angels’ Song; a Christmas Token, By Charles B. Tayler, M.A., 
Rector of Otley, Suffolk. 
[A story of the good effects produced by an amiable clergyman, on a visit 
to a gentleman’s family of excellent worldly character but indifferent in re- 
ligious matters. The tale is told with that elegance which Mr. Tayler in- 
fuses into his serious narratives, and is well varied by incidents of a natural 
character. ] 
Magie Words ; a Tale for Christmas Time. By Emilie Maceroni. With 
four Illustrations by E. H. Wehnert. 
[An elegantly written tale of reconciliations, between father and son, lover 
and mistress, brought about by “magic words,” uttered at Christmas-tide 
with kindly feeling, and appropriate to the situation of the persons. ] 
The Mirror of Maidens in the Days of Queen Bess. yy Mrs. Sherwood, 
and her Daughter, Mrs. Streeten, Authors of “ The Golden Garland,”’ 
[A tule intended to show the evils of pride and jealousy, as well as to ex- 
iibit the manners and customs of Flizabeth’s day, more especially shown on 
the occasion of one of the Queen's visits to the seat of one of her nobles.] 
Table-Talk. To which are added, Imaginary Conversations of Pope and 
Swift. By Leigh Hunt. 
{s varied selection of short passages from Mr. Hunt's ae writings. 
‘hey are too brief to fatigue, too agreeable not to be pleasant; and, well 
printed and handsomely dressed, the volume may form a book for the draw- 
ingroom-table or the sofa reader, at this or any season. } 
Merry Tales for Little Folk. Wlustrated with more than two hundred 
Pictures. Edited by Madame de Chatelain. 
[A reissue, with an occasional new cut, of a series of nursery tales and nur- 
sery rhymes, that was published some months since. The thirty-six num- 
bers are now bound together in a pretty volume, with coloured title and vig- 


| nette.] 


ALMANACKS. 

Fine Arts Almanack, or Artist’s Remembrancer, for 1851. 

The Lady's Almanack, for the year 1851. 

Ombrological Almanack, for 1851, By Peter Legh, Esq., A.M., &e. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Romish Usurpation; a Letter to the Reverend Dr. Wiseman, in Reply 
to his Address to the People of England. By the Reverend J. v 
Worthington, D.D. 

Catholicity, Spiritual and Intellectual ; an Attempt at Vindicating the 
Harmony of Faith and Knowledge. A Series of Discourses. By 
Thomas Wilson, M.A. No. Ill 

What are we to Do Next? By a Country Curate. 

A Plea for “* Romanizers” (so called) in the Anglican Communion; a 
Letter to the Right Honourable and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of London. By the Reverend Arthur Baker, A.M., Xe. 

Suggestions for the Extension of Professorial Teaching in the Univer- 
sity of Ozford. By Bonamy Price, M.A. 

The Roman Civil Law. Introductory Lecture on the Study of the Ro- 
man Civil Law, &c. By John Anster, LL.D., &e. 

Letter to Lord Campbell, Lord Chief Justice of England, on Reforms in 
the Common Law. With a Letter to the Government of India on the 
same subject, &c. By Sir Erskine Perry, Chief Justice of H. M. Su- 
preme Court, Bombay. 

Introductory Address, delive ved by Henry Glassford Bell, Esq., to the 
Glasgow Juridical Society. 

Letter to the Trustees of the National Galle ry. By Colonel Rawdon, 
M.P. 


Les Matinées du Roi de Prusse, écrite par Lui-méme en 1764. Copié 
sur le Manuscrit Original trouvé 4 Sans-Souci. 

The Man that Never Stopped Growing ; a Tale for Children and others, 
By Caliban, 





MUSIC, 
MACGREGOR’S EASTERN MELODIES.* 

This pretty publication will be interesting to the amateurs of national 
melody. It contains curious specimens of the music of the different 
Asiatic nations, accompanied by lively and fanciful descriptions and com- 
ments on the people and the scenery of the countries where Mr. Macgre- 
gor collected them. Airs given in books of travels are seldom trust- 
worthy, as it requires more skill to note them down ac urately than tra- 
vellers usually possess; but Mr. Macgregor gives a satisfactory account 

* Eastern Music: twenty Melodies from the =, Greek, Jewish, Syrian, 
Turkish, and Arabic, for the Voice, Dulcimer, and drum; with Pianoforte Accoms 
paniments and Illustrations, By John Macgregor, M.A, 
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ofhis manner of writing these Eastern melodies, and there is internal (230) : whereas its chief failing lies in want of natupal aspect. B 
evidence of their genuineness. They are wild and unsophisticated, and | there is originality about it. Sut 


ey have that peculiarity of character which appears to be common to 
all the music of the East. Some of them are mere fragments of two or 
three bars,—such as the call of the Muezazin to evening prayer, and the 
Wile sailors’ music; others are more extended; and one of them, the 
“Greek Lullaby at Marathon,” wants nothing but English words to make 
a pretty little song. The first imthe collection, the Nile Boat-song, has a 
resemblance to the Eastern melody whieh Weber has taken with such 
happy effect as the subject of the night-march of the harem guards 
in the finale to the first act of Oberon. It is one of the things 


which stamp a value on such collections as the present, that they furnish | 


interesting materials to the composer, who, by an ingenious use of a 
single fragment of genuine national melody, may give a local colouring 
to a whole scene. 

Mr. Macgregor’s pianoforte accompaniments betray now and then an 
awkwardness which shows inexperience; but they are quite simple, and 
never pervert the character of the melody, as accompaniments so often do. 

‘Fhe profits of this, as well as of the author’s Three Days in the East, 
which we formerly noticed, are devoted to the Ragged School Union. 








FINE ARTS. 
MR. GRUNDY’S WINTER EXHIBITION. 
[SECOND NOTICE. } 
Mr. CatrerMo.e’s numerous contributions to this gallery are the best 
productions of his hand exhibited within the year. 
scene is thoroughly expressed, though with some coarseness of action, in 
“The Dance” (13). “ Sintram and his Companions” (39), and “ ‘The 
Monk’s Library” (85), are striking specimens of his characteristics. “ A 
Mill Stream” (105), and Mr. Niemann’s “ Roslyn” (82), show the point 
of contact between these two artists’ styles ; but the latter possesses more 
native rugged foree, with, in this instance, not less local truth. His other 
works are of unusual merit and finish; the “ Mill at Fairlight” (79), 


The spirit of the | 


with its crudely green water and blue sky, alone bearing strong traces of | 


his fatally easy method. 

There is poetical feeling not to be mistaken in Mr. Poole, seldom alto- 
gether absent from his works. ‘ Sterne’s Maria” (107) is as perfect a 
rendering as we know ; graceful and subdued to the most delicate sadness ; 
treated with a simplicity of purpose which would fail to express its sub- 
ject. but for the informing spirit. The impulsive and unsophisticated 
wildness of expression in No. 166, “ Some one Expected’’—a specialty 
of Mr. Poole’s—is admirable. In “ The Cottar’s Pet’’ (37), the resem- 
blance to Hunt's rustic figures in character and style of working is re- 
markable; shown, too, in the departure from those neutral tints affected 
in Mr. Poole’s water-colours. 
less excellent than these ; but we cannot stop to particularize : the one bad 
is the seventeenth-century-costumed Imegen from ‘ Cymbeline ”’ (158). 

Two sketches by Mr. F. H. Pickersgill, “The Rescue of the Brides of 





Others of the artist’s works are scarcely | 


Venice,” and “ Job Receiving the News of his Afflictions,” (171-2,) attract | 


notice for freedom and decision of hand, and for their bright chalky co- 
lour. Here again we have evidence of that power of seeing a subject 
strongly and at its culminating point, which could not but be recognized 


in the painter’s “ Dalilah,” through the tricky follies that do their best to | 


coneeal it, and that now seem so deeply rooted as almost to make us re- 
gret that Mr. Pickersgill should be in reality a man of talent. 
sengers of Job’s doom appear one close on the other; and the last will 
not stop to deliver his tidings, but cries them, still in mid speed. That 


The mes- | 


Mr. Pickersgill understands his subject is clear; but he cannot consent | 


to carry it out to the best of his. knowledge. 

Mr. Frost contributes a flimsiness or two; Mr. Stone, a water-colour 
design of “The Heart’s Misgivings” ; Messrs. Absolon, Topham, and 
Oakley, “after their kind’; and Mr. Hayter a portrait of Landseer. 
Here, too, we have a cartoon-study for Etty’s “ Circe with the Sirens 
three,” daring in its sweep of line. 

Among the water-colour landscapes, Mr. Turner's “ Arundel Castle” 
(61).is chief: a work gorgeous in prismatic colour, but definite. The 
likeness of aspect here to that of the engravings from his works is such 
as'to. reinforce our admiration of those laborious and deeply-considered 
productions. Messrs. Cox, Bennett, Stanfield, ‘T. Danby, Pyne—whose 
bright paleness is exemplified to more than usual advantage in “‘ The Mul- 

ve Alum-works at Land’s End” (156)—G. A. Fripp, very truthful in 


the “Mill at Hythe” (112), Copley Fielding, and Lake Price, bright | 


| Lord Scarsdale, of Redlestone, Derbyshire ; 


and exact, are the other principal workers in this department. 

Passing into the oil-colour section, we find the Turner, “A Scene in 
the Highlands of Scotland” (219); to be the great feature not of this room 
only but of the exhibition. ‘Though meriting, and indeed requiring 
study, the beauty of the picture is felt at once, its elevation and simpli- 
city. In thinking of such works as this, merely technical considerations 
- ren almost intrusive: yet the total diversity of practiee visible here— 

t 


reatment being in a tone of solemnity which excludes all colour save | 


the deepest and most sober, with evident subjection to a leading tint— 
from the blazing displays with which the name of Turner is now identi- 
‘fied, (both undeniably on principle.) may not be overlooked. It is an art- 
problem. Of Etty’s female studies, that “For the Graces” (227) is a 
good example: the “Magdalen” and “ Woman Reclining ” (225, 229), 
wretched things,—the latter most disereditably drawn. Mr. Kennedy 
gives himself full licence’ in his “Sketch from Nature” (216), a female 

ead and bust; and produces something delightful, if not to be approved. 
4 portrait from the same hand is not unlike Landseer’s in style; and a 
landscape is of a kind of excellence similar to that in the Pall Mall Gal- 
lery. The “Italy” (209) is, we fear, less a true work than Mr. Ken- 
nedy often sends forth. Far be it from him to recur mechanically to 
what was well done impulsively. It willno more be the same than an 
orange-pecl is an orange. 

“The landscapes include two—(one especially charming)—by that true 
artist. and student of nature Mr. Thomas Danby ; a Creswick ; a Lee, 
more than.commonly satisfactory, with animals. by Ansdell; a powerful 
“Sunset” (223) by Linnell ; and. some Boddingtons, judging from one 
6f. which we are inclined to say that the style now so well known as dis- 
tinctive of this artist and his brothers will approximate more and more 





‘to the’Linnell school. A clever picture by Mr. Maguire, bright in colour, | 


sanid'with more subject than the ‘title implies, is modestly rather than 


A few old cabinet pictures and a series of fine photographs taken b 80 
amateurs in Algeria—of themselves well worthy a visit—complete the 
matériel of the gallery. We regret that an indifferent light—ageravat 4 
in our own case by the chance of a day truly English—should operate o 





Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metro lis 
for the week ending on Saturday last: the first column of figures gives the 
aggregate number of deaths in the corresponding weeks of the ten previous 
years. 


Ten Weeks Week 
of 1839-49. 
Zymotic Discases......cccccecccccvesccevesescccccccvccscccccecs 2,652 » —. 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat, . 556 E ry 










Tubercular Diselises Co ee eve revescececccwenscesocousecococoscoees 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 4 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and ether Organs of Digestion .., 598 








Diseases of the Kidneys, &c.... «20.0005. 96 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c 148 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c.... 2.6... cece eee st 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &¢.. 2... 6.6. ccccceeseeccuce 9 
Malformations, .......ccccccccccevececcccesesesecesece 29 
PORTO TE 0 concevccccecssovccesescocecccucess 244 
Atrophy.. 156 
697 

132 

319 

Total (including unspecified causes) ...........eeeeeeees 1) 665 








BIRTHS, 

On the 8th December, at Florence, Mrs. Baring, of a son. 

On the 13th, at Oak Hill, Accrington, Lady Gervis, of a daughter. 

On the 13th, at Pixton Park, Dalverton, the Lady Mary Hood, of a daughter, 

On the 13th, at Middlewood Hall, near Sheflield, the Wife of John Gibbs, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

On the lth, at Farnborough Vicarage, Warwickshire, the Lady of the Rey. C. W. 
Holbech, of a son. 

On the 15th, at Moulton Paddocks, Suffolk, the Lady of Sir Robert Pigot, Bart., 
M.P., of a son. 

On the 17th, in Grosvenor Square, the Lady Mary Farquhar, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Chesterfield House, the Marchioness of Abercorn, of a daughter. 

On the 17th, in Lower Brook Street, the Lady Wodehouse, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 3lst October, at Perth, Canada, John Dewe, Esq., of Kingston, to Clara 
Alicia, sixth daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Nellis, of Grimsby. 

On the 12th December, at St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, the Hon. Charles Augus- 
tus Murray, her Britannic Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General for Egypt, second 
son of the late George Earl of Dunmore, to Elizabeth, only daughter of the late 
James Wadsworth, Esq., of Geneseo, New York. 

On the 16th, at St. James’s, Paddington, the Rev. John J. Wilkinson, M.A., Vicar 
of Erith, Kent, son of the Rev. George Wilkinson, B.D., Rector of Wicham, Cumber- 
land, to Gertrude, sole surviving child of the late John Walpole, Esq., of Dublin, 

On the 17th, at All Souls’ Church, Langham Place, Charles Rhoderic M‘Grigor, 
Esq., eldest son of Sir James M‘Grigor, Bart.,. K.C.B., Director-General of the Ar- 
my Medical Department, to Elizabeth Anne, youngest daughter of Colonel Sir Ro- 
bert Nickle, K.A. 

On the I7th, at Morval, Cornwall, Sir John Duckworth, Bart., to Mary Isabella, 
youngest daughter of the late John Buller, Esq., of Morval. 

On the™]9th, at the church of St. Michael le Belfry, York, the Rev. C. A. Smith, 
M.A., Minister of Macclesticld, to Emily, youngest daughter of the late Francis Sai- 
mond, Esq., H.E.1.C.8. 

On the 19th, at Cheshunt, Lieutenant Henry Beddek, R.N., to Rachael Harriet, 
fifth daughter of John Syimpson Jessopp, Esq., of Cheshunt, Deputy-Lieutenant of 
the county of Essex. 

On the 19th, at the Priory Church, Malvern, Richard Gardner, Esq., eldest son of 
Robert Gardner, Esq., of Chaseley Hall, near Manchester, to Lucy, only daughter of 
the Count de Mandelsloh, of Ribbesbuttel, Hanover. 

On the 19th, at All Saints’, Knightsbridge, the Rev. Hugo D. Harper, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford, and Head Master of the King’s School, Sherborne, to Mary 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Captain Henry D. Harness, of the Royal Engineers. 

DEATHS, 

On the 28th November, on board the bark Clara, off the island of St. George, 
Azores, John Garnett Courtenay, Esq., Staff-Surgeon, late principal medical officer 
of New Zealand 

On the 12th December, in Ilyde Park Square, George Spence, Esq., one of her 
Majesty’s counsel, and a Bencher of the Inner Temple. 

On the 13th, the Rev. John Charles Townsend, of Newbury, Berks, formerly Ree- 
tor of Ickford, Bucks; in his 66th year. 

On the Mth, at Tottenham, George Twining, Esq., of the Strand ; in his 68th year. 

On the 15th, in Green Street, Grosvenor Square, General the Hon. Sir William 
Lumley, G.C.B. and K.C.B., Extra Groom in Waiting to her Majesty, Colonel of 
the First Dragoon Guards, and uncle of the present Earl of Scarborough; in his 82¢ 
year, 

“ On the 15th, at Holme Rectory, near Downham, Norfolk, the Rev. John Francis 
Edwards, A.M., Rural Dean and Rector of the parish; in his 40th year. 

On the 16th, at the Hall, Barrow-on-Trent, the Lady Scarsdale, Relict of the late 
in her 84th year. 

On the 17th, Thomas James Tatham, Esq., of Bedford Place, and Althorne, Essex, 
many years Assistant Tithe Commissioner, and one of her Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace for the county of Essex; in his 71}st year. 

On the 17th, at New Saughton, the Lady Aberdour ; in her 29th year. 

On the 18th, at Stapleford Hall, Colonel Beresford ; in his 74th year. 

On the 18th, at the Crown Hotel, Blandford, the Rev. James Venables, forty-five 
years Vicar of Buckland Newton, Dorset; in his 72d year. 

On the 18th, at Brockhampton, Herefordshire, Susan, Widow of John Barneby, 
Esq., late M.P. for East Worcestershire. 


v r cal " nd bd a 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orricr, Dec. 20.—2d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. C. E. Walker to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Dallas, who retires; Cornet J. O'Hara to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Walker. 13th Drags.— Lieut. 8. G. Jenyns to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Hervey, who retires ; Cornet P. S. Smith to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Jenyns. 8th 
Regt. of Foot— Lieut. T. Walsh, from the 62d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Rynd, who ex- 
changes. 31st Foot—Capt. 8. A. F. Cary, from the 83d Foot, to be Capt. vice Bray, 
who exchanges. 38th Foot—Ensign H. P. Vance to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Hugonin, who retires; R. H. Gordon, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Vanee. 
47th Foot—Capt. J. Lloyd, from the Ist West India Regt. to be Capt. vice Siunott, 
who exchanges. 62d Foot—Lieut. M‘Kay Rynd, from the 8th Foot, to be Lieut. 
vice Welsh, who exchanges. 83d Foot —Capt. E. W. Bray, from the 31st Foot, to be 
Capt. vice Cary, who exchanges. 98th Foot—Ensign H. R. Twyford, from the 44th 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Harris, whose appointment has been cance lied. 

Ist West India Regt.—Capt. J. Sinnott, from the 47th Foot, to be Capt. vice Lloyd, 
who exchanges. 

















’ 7’ ,, Ns bd Le A 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, December 17. 

Partyersnips Disso.vep.— Parkin and Hildyard, Scarborough, linen-drapers— 
Reeves and Holmes, Bath, marble-masons —Taylor and Co. Crompton, Lancashire, 
cotton-spinners ; as far as regards J. Taylor— Faulkner and Co. Manchester, manu- 
facturers—J. and W. Hook, Liverpool, bricklayers—Rougier and Sons, York, comb- 
manufacturers ; as far as regards H. Rougier— Roberts and Co. Manchester, machine- 
makers; as faras regards B. Fothergill—Buling and Co. Liverpool, merechants—W. 





‘aptly catalogued as “ A Sketch:from Nature, with Figures intreduced ”’||-F.and J. Dunn, London Road, butchers—S. and C. Crisp, Herbert Street, : Haclanpy 
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Road, toy-manufacturers—Atherton and Co. Northampton, 
Smith and Co. Mold, Flintshire, brewers— Acheson and Whitestone, 
Street— Whitehouse ani Peacock, Oldbury, eoal-masters. 


timber-merchants — 
Leadenhall 





Baxervrts.—Gronrce May, Cursitor Street, builder, to surrender Dec. 21, Jan. 
$1: solicitors, Norton and Son, New Street, Bishopsgate ; official assignee, Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street—Grorcr Lea, Upper Belgrave Place, coal-merchant, Jan. 
$,-28: solicitors, M‘Leod and Stenning, London Street; official assignee, Gra- 
bmn; Coleman Street—Joun Putten, Powis Place, Great Ormond Street, lodging- 
Bousekeeper, Dec. 31, Jan. 24: solicitor, Barham, Essex Street; official assignee, 
Groom, Abchurch Lane —Gronrot Boxxy, Windmill Street, Gravesend, victualle 


Dec. 28, Feb. 8: solicitors, Martineau and Read, Raymond's Buildings; official as- 
i “ee peer Guildhall Chambers—Samvur. Moyer, Old Street, linen-draper, Dec. 
ai, Feb. 8 8: solicitors, Reed and Co. Friday Street; official assignee, Nicholson, Ba- 
singhall Street—Tuomas Marraews, Kenilworth, victualler, Jan. 6, Feb. 3: soli- 
citers, Motteram and Co. Birmin ham ; official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham 

Gsoror Srexie, Durham, grocer, Dec. 31, Jan. 28: solicitors, Maples and Co, Fre- 








derick’s Place; Wrights, Sunderland; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 
Drvipenps.— Jan. 8, Greenup senior, Prescot, Lancashire, coal-proprietor—Jan. 
8, Geyelin, Liverpool, zinc-worker—Jan, 9, Dalton, Coventry, silk-dyer—Jan. 10, 


ens Milnrow, Lancashire, fannel-manufacturer. 


Genriricatss.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 


meeting. Jan. 8, Lavers, Southampton, grocer—Jan. 8, Hawke, King William Street, 
hatter—Jan. 8, F. and G. La Mark, Water Lane, ship-brokers—Jan. 10, Daines and 
Braddock, Farringdon Street, glass-merchants —Jan. 9, Gerlach, Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne, merchant—Jan. 9, Boon, Plymouth, ironmonger 











Deciarations or Divipesps.— Robinson, Ripon, surgeon; first div. of 2s. any 
day on or after Dec. 17; Young, Leeds—-Lastwood, Farnley Tyas, manufacturer ; 
first div. of 1s. 2). any day on and after Dec. 17; Young, Leeds—Broadbent, Hali- 
fax, draper ; first div. of 5s. Dec. 19, or any subsequent Thursday; Freeman, Leeds 
Penfold, Arundel, ironmonger; first div. of 7s. 6¢. Dec. 21, and three subsequent 
Saturdays ; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Rickman, Hailsham, inukeeper; first div. of 
lid. any Wednesd: ay; Whitmore, Basinghail Street—Thorneloe, High Street, Pop- 
lar, grocer ; first div. of 9d. any Wedne sday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street — Blen- 
karn, Chancery Lane, stationer; third div. of Ijd. Dec. 19, and three subsequent 
Pearstage : Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Stiles, Lisle Strcet, coppersmith; second 
div. of \d. Dec. 19, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansteld, Basinghall 
Street a are “ntic , King William Street, merchant; third div. of 3s. Od. Dee. 19, and 
three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street-F. and C. Sandars, Der- 
by, corn-merchants ; first div. of 10d. on the joint estate, first div. of 8s. 6d. on the 
separate estate of F. Sandars, and first div. of Is. Sd. on the separate estate of C. 
Sandars, Dee. 21, or any alternate Saturday; Bitthston, Nottingham— Ellins, 
Droitwich, salt-manufacturer ; second div. of jd. any Thursday ; Christie, Birming- 
ham. 

Scorcu Sequestration.—Bogle, Uigle, Argyleshire, farmer, Dec. 25, Jan. 16. 

Iriday, December 20. 

Partxensuiprs Disso.vep.—Creft and Cv. Royal Exchange Buildings, mining- 
share-dealers—S. and J. Clough, Ashton-under-Lyne, tauilors—Sharpley and Law- 
rence, Louth, coal-merchants— Tucker and Steavenson, Threadneedle Street, attor- 
wies— Drake and Fry, Chelinsford, confectioners —Mvoore and Short, North Wharf 
Road, Paddington, marble-cutters —Wilson and Co. Shetlicld, iron-founders; as far 
as regards T. Wilson—E. and M. Rowe, Hove, keepers of a ladies’ boarding-school 
—Webb and Hensman, Castle Lecky, Derry, engineers Smith and Whittaker, bir- 
mingham, linen-drapers—Tinker and Shaw, Hyde, Cheshire, surgeons—Haigh and 
Son, Leeds, dyers; as far as regards T. Haigh—Phibbs and Oslorn, Crutchedfriars 
wWine-merchants—Hammond and Co. Audley, Staffordshire, coal-proprietors; as far 





stuck-brokers 
gards J. 
Company, 


as reg rds G. Hawthorne — Bowlby ana Dalton, Hull, 
Co. Stoke-upon-Trent, mauufacturers of china; as far 
and E. Warneford, York, linen-drapers—Smart Delf Collicry 


Bradbury and 
Sradbury——W 
Whitecroft, 


as re 








Gloucestershire ; as far as regards J. Carter and E. Morgan— Dewhurst and New- 
man, Bull Head Court, Newgate Street, booksellers—Norton and Co. Old Broad 
Street, land-valuers; us far as regards J. Oakley—Pla t and Clayton, Stockport, 





stone-masons — Waterlow and Sons, Birchin Lane, law-stationers ; 
J. Waterlow—Squarrey and Squarrey, attornies. 


Bankrvurrey ANNULLED.—WILLIAM Mayer, Bateman’s Row, 


as lar as reg 


Shoreditch, timber- 





merchant. 

Bankrvrts.—Jonn Vouten, Portsea, builder, to surrender Jan. 4, Feb. 15: solici- 
tor, M‘Low, Chancery Lane ; official assigne icholson, Basinghall St.—Samvuert 
Jerrnyes, Eltham, maltster, Jan. 4, Feb. 15: solicitors, Hilk iy, Fenchurch St. ; offi- 
cial assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers — Tuomas Evans, Fen Ditton, Cambridge- 
shire, innkeeper, Dec. 31, Jan. 31: solicitors, Trinder and Eyre, John Strect, Bed- 


Abchurch 


solicitor, 


ford Row ; Twiss and Marshall, Cambridge; official assignee, Groom, 
Lane—James Maynew Canspanr, Norwich, draper, Dee. 31, Jan. 31 
Jones, Size Lane ; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Samvuern. WILLerr sen. 


Cheltenham, plumber , Jan. 1, 29: solicitor, Packwood, Cheltenham; official assignee, 





Hutton, Bristol—Joux Lixvsay, Neath, grocer, Jan. 1, 29: solicitors, Brittan and 
Sons, Bristol; official ae nee, Acraman, Bristol—Wittiau Laycock, Liverpool, 
iron-merchant, Jan. 6, 28: solicitor, Dodge, Liverpool; o:ticial assignee, Morgan, 
Liverpool--Cuar.es ten Liverpool, sailmaker, Jan. 2, 31; solic itor, Holden, 
Liverpool ; official assignee i Liverpool—Seriimus Frepertrck MARTYN, 
Bishop Auckland, - aper, Dec. 31, Feb. 11: solicitor, Cooper, Sunderland ; offieial 
assignee, Wakley, Newcastle ~upon-Ty yne. 

Divipeses. Jen. 10, O'Neil, Golden Square, picture-dealer—Jan. 15, Thompson, 
Piecadilly, linen-draper—-Jan. 15, Johnsen jun. Uxbridge, earrier—Jan. 14, Arthur, 
Garlick till, stationer—Jan. 11, Angle, Moortields, vietualler—Jan. 11, Paine and 
Davies, High Street, Southwark, woollen-drapers —Jan. 11, Pyman, St. Osyth, Essex, 


oy +" ant--Jan. 11, Cranston, Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, cabinet-maker 
—Jan. Hyrons, John Street, Tottenham Court Road, pianoforte-manufacturer 
Jan. ar y= oe and Davey, Bicester, Oxfordshire, drapers—Jan. 11, odge and 
Culpin, New Oxford Street, tailors -Jan. 13, Ward, Brownlow Street, Drury Lane, 
coach-currier—Jan. 13, Beach, Woolwich, victualler—Jan. 13, Bennett, Clapham 
ise, soda-water-manufacturer—Jan. 13, Leizh, Liverpool, merchant--Jan. 13, 
Dornford, Suffolk Lane, Cannon Strect, wine-merehant -Jan. 11, Reynolds, Upper 


Street, I<lington, grocer—Jan. 14, Williams, Newport, Monmouthshire, auctioneer 
Jan. 14, Bird, Cwmavon, Glamorganshire, grocer— Jan. 13, Baker, Manchester, size- 
manufacturer—-Jan. 21, W. and 5. Shaw, a worth, timber-merchants—Jan. 14, 
Gray and Williams, Chester, engineers ‘Jan. 15, Loosemore, Tiverton, scrivener 
Jan: 15, Page, Sidmouth, butcher—Jan. 23, Parnall, East Love, grocer, 
Cxenriricares. 
meeting.-Jan. 14, 
Newport Pagnel, 
Lianfyllin, Montgomeryshire, 
Jan. 18, Pearson, Sheflield, vie 
—dan 24, Livesey aud Pimm, 
Ward, Holbeacli, draper. 





Ji - 21, 
Jan. 13, 


Lock, Stoke 


hotelkeeper 


- \uberton, 
Jan. 21, age ag 
grocet js m. 1s 
iualler—Jan. 
New Lenton, 


Wesley, 


Jones, 


Surrey, auctioneer 
Worthing, draper 
, Taylor, Rochdale, cotton-spinner 
ry Edwards, Birmingham, iron-founder 
Nottinghamshire, lace-makers—Jan. 24, 








Deci qgenemeen Divipenps.— Bell, Hull; first div. of 3s. 6d. Dec. 241, or any sub- 
sequent ‘Tuesday; Carrick, Hull —Kawson, Market Rasen, secd-merehant; first div. 
of 3s. Dec. 24, or any subsequent Tuesday; Carrick, Hull—'T LOrpe, Kirton, Lin- 
colashire, scrivener ; tirst and final div. of 6jd. Dee. 24, or any sub-equent Tuesday ; 
Carrick, Hull—M‘Gibbon and Galbreath, Hull, merchants; first div. of 4s. Dec. 24, 
or any subseque nt Tuesday; Carrick, Hull —Caimpling pevuh li, haberdasher; first 


div. of 2s: 6d. Saturd: 4y next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch 
Lane—Bason, Buckingham, bootinaker ; first div. of 2s. 4d Saturday next, and three 
subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane— Blackmore, Cork Street, tailor; 
fourth and Saal div. of 3d. Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays: Groom, 
Abechurch Lane—Eddison, Rastrick, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturer; first and 
final div. of 2s. 8} d. Dec, 24, or any subsequent Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds 
—Frauer, Bradford, Yorks anne grocer; first div. of 3s. Dec. 24, or any subsequent 
Moaday or Tue sday ; Hope, Leeds—Bond, Huddersticld, stationer; first div. of 4s. 
Dec. 24, or any subseque nt Mander or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds— Knight, Lancaster. 
tea~dc aler first and final div. of 5 jd. Dec. 31, any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, 
Manchester Thomas, Bridgewater, coal-merchant; first and final div. of 8d. 
Tuesday or Friday after Dec..27; Hernaman, Exeter—Williams, Accrington, Lan- 
cashire, draper ; first div. of ls. 6d. Dec. 31, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, 
Manchester— Lees, Wedne sbury, coach-iron-work-manufacturer; second div. of 54d. 
any Thursday ; Whitmore, Birmingham. 
Scorcu SequestRations.— Weir, Cumnock, ironmonger, Dec. 27, Jan. 20 

Gi jlasgow, priater, Dec. 25, Jan. 15— Harthill and Salmon |, Glasgow, printers, 
27, Jan. 17 —Rougvie, Greenock, cabiuct-maker, Dec. 26, Jan. 14 








Russell, 
Dec. 








ards | 


To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 


Porcign G 
Foreign Gold in Coin, 
New Dollars cece 
Silver in Bars, St 


Town-made 
Seconds 





PRICES CURRENT. 





BRITISH FU 














NDS. 


(Closing Prices.) 
ap peomene 


Seturd | Mouday —- Wednes edness Th Theve. Friday. 













































} — 
3 per Cent Consols ..... shut —_ i — — —_— 
Ditto for Account .... --6gexd| 987 | 06% 968 96 965 
3 per Cents Reduced .. - 94 | +8 | 8 it ; 8 | 8 98 
3) per Cents ........ vob as a 994 99 
Long Annuities .. 7? — 7 | i 7 7 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent 213) 2134 2135 | 2183 2u 2 
India Stuck, 10} per Cent... shut — | — —_ — 
Exchequer Bills, jd. per diem 67 pm os “ 6|lUGt 7 7 
India Bonds, 3) per Cent ..........+++ | 56 pan _ sj — 53 63 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quoti ation during the Week ending Friday Evcning.) 
Austrian . —— | Massachusetts ( euemeg --Sp. Cty 106 
Belgian | 91 }| Mexican .. 5 — | sob 
Ditto ...... Michigan tt — | —_ 
Brazilian ........++++ i— | 87h} Mississippi (Ste a St — | _— 
Buenos Ayres . ‘— bog ||) New York J} 5 = 93 
Chilian ¢‘— lod Ohio ...... s=— 106 
Danish Si —_ Peunsylvania . 5 — | sl) 
Dutch 43- 504 Ah sie 
Ditto i— | vo t= _— 
French t— |} — } w—— —_— 
Ditto Saiamtetedal 5+i—-)l— Kussian a “a 
Indiana (Sterling i—- 34 Spanish . ib — 1 
Illinois ...... ¢‘— —_—_ Ditto ° t= 40 
Kentucky _ _— Ditto (Passive | 3 
Louisiana (Sterling i— wWexd Ditto (Deferred). | _— 
Maryland (Sterling i— dy} Venezucla Active | ab 


(Last Offic 


Rattwars— 
nian 


Cc aledo 
be 


und Glasgow 





Eastern Counties .. 
Great Northern eee . 
Great North of England ... 
Great South. and West, Ir 


Great Western 
Hull and Selby 
Lancashire 


Lancaster and Carlisk 


and Yorkshire 








1 ind 


London Brighton and South Ci vis: 


London and Blackwall 
London and North-western 
eae ge : 
North b ritish 
South-eastern and Do ver . 
South-western eee . 
York, Newcastle, and Berw 
York and North Midland 


Docks— 

East and West India....... 
London ° eeece 
St. Ka atherine 


An Account, pursuant to the 


ick.. 








SHARES. 





BANK OF 


Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap 


ial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 









lanks— 
Australasian . ‘ 309 
british North American as 
Colonial .......eeeeees _ 
Commercial of L ondon . —_ 
London and W estininste r. 24 
London Joint Stoek .... PE 
National of Ireland..... _ 
National Provincial .... — 
Provincial of Lreland ..... #8) 
union of Australia . —_ 

u of London ,.. 13) 

MinBs— 
Bolanos.. — 
Hrazilian Tmpe vial. _ 
Ditto (St. John del Ke 14h 
Cobre Copper. ....cccecescceeee Sah 

MiIsSCELLAN BOUS— 
Australian Agricultural, ......+. 44 
Camada, .....0ceeeeeees 44 





General Stam .. 
Peninsular and On lental Steam . 
Reyal Mail Steam 
South Australian .. 











ENGLAND. 
32, for the week ending on 


Saturday, the léth day of December 1850. 
InssUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes issucd .osecesceeee cores 


Proprietors’ Capital ....... 
HeSt ..-ceeceee 
Public Deposits 
Other De posits sovevens 
Seven Day and other b ills 





* Including Exchequer, § 


BULLION 
ld in Bars, 








29,152 4% 


£29,182,490 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





Standard 
tugal Pieces 0 





£38,447, 
Savings. Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & 


65 





. 


Per oz 
-£317 9 
0 Oo 

0 41h 
05 


Government Debt. .....-+«++ 
Other Securities ... . 

Gold Coin and Bullion . 
Silver Bullivn,.... 


fll anaes 












Government Securities in- 
} cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,22%,901 
> | Other Securities. ... 678,322 
Notes 10,902 825 
| Gold and Silver Guin 637 6&0 


£58,147 688 
Dividend Accts, 


METALS Per ton. 
Copper, British Cakes 254 0 0... © 050 














Essex and Suffolk, 


Awmecrican 
Canadian .. 
Bread, 6d to id 





NEWGATE AND 
s. d s. d 5 
Neef .. 2 ito 210 to3 
Mutton 2 858—3 0—3 
Veal 2 8¢=— 0 i 
Pork .. 2 8 i-4 
Lamb,. 0 O—0 0 0 
HOPS 


Kent Pockets ......-+0000+ 
Choice ditte.. 
Sussex ditto.. 


Farnham ditto 





MAY 


Hay, Good... 
inferior .. 
New 

Clover . 

Whe at Straw 





OL 





Linseed Ou, . ee 
Linseed Oil Gake | cece 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, 


on ‘board ship ¢ 
Norfolk and Stockton 





-per barrel 22 











~~ 


2 
i 
, 


the ab. oe loaf 


BUTCHERS 


L&EADEN HALL." SMirnrieco,* 





s s 
Wheat, R. New 37 te Kye.... 

Fine barley v 
oe 7-39) Malting... ° 
White ..... jo—4i | Malt, Ord 
Fine 11—4: | Fine ....++ 
Super. New. 43—4 as, log 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 

Per Qr. (linperial) of England and Wales 
W heat 40s. ld. | Rye dees 
Barley . ut i | Beans 
Vats ...... 17 2 _| Bees 
FLOUR 






..per sack 40s. to 438 


— 4 


4 














Iron, British Bars . 5lo o., 0 080 

Lead , Isritish Pig..... 17 0 @,.. 00 0 

steel, Swedish heg Bib @.uee 
Dec. 20. 

| a «@ 

Maple | Oats, Peed ., 18to19 

White ine .. 19-—@0 

Huilers ... Poland .., 2021 

| Beans, Ticks, 25— Fine .. 2h—22 

Old .. 7 Potato .... 23-33 


Indian ¢ Fine .. t3-~8é 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 
For the Week ending Dec. 14. 





Wheat ..... 308. 9d. | Kye. ....++ 25s. 11d, 
liarley 2 } il 
-V e) 





Oats 
PROVISIONS 
Butter—Rest Fresh, lis. 0d, per doz, 
Carlow, 31. 15s, to di. 4s. per ewt. 
Bacon, Irish cecccece —— dis. to 46). 





Cheese, Cheshir - 42 — 60 
Derby Plain .. + 44 — A 
Hams, YOrK . .6.sceeeeens 6 —77 


Exes, | Frenac ach, per 120, 4s. Od. to bs. bd. 


MEAT. 
Heap or Carrus at 





s. d sd SMITHFIELD. 
to 3 S8tod O Friday Mon ‘ 
—3 s—4 4 Beasts. 1,625 ..... 641 
i O—4 4) Sheep . 5,720 .. 030 
-~3 8—4 2 Calves, 335...... leo 
—0 O0O—0 0 Pigs... S94 .... zou 


) sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 





8, COALS, CANDLES 


. pe ri a 





per owt. " 16 





Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to bs. 6d. 


Muulds (6a. per doz. discount 


Cuals, Hettun. 
T 

















wooL 
70s. to 8ts. |Down and half — d + perlb. 12d. to a 
no — lho | Wetherand Bwe........6. 060+ it — 12) 
63 — 73 |Leicester Hogget and Wether. i2— 0 
0 — © /Pine Combing 10g — 1g 
AND STRAW ler Lead of 36 Trusses.) 

CUMBERLAND Suirurcece Warrecnarm, 
4. to 76s 73s. to 7és Gis. to 70s, 
— 63 | dl. MTEL ETL TT 7 — 83 
— 0 o— 0 . o— 0 
— si BO — BZ ncencescees 63 — 72 
— 25 20 — 27 . 17 — 20 

| GROCERIBS 
0 | Tea, Bohea, fine...per lb." 0s. 1d. to Os = 
18 6 Congou, fine .... 14=—1!1 
; 13 0 Souchong, fine .... 1 —3 ‘ 
910 0 * In Bond—Duty ‘ts. Ad per ib. 
Coffee, fine (im bond) per cwt. oy to 408s. 
Ts. Od Good Ordinary ......++ - . Od. 
7 @ | sugar, Muscovado, perewt... ‘2hs. The. 
0° | West India Molasses,.... 18s. Od. C9 16s. "64, 
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OLLEGE LANDS TO BE LET IN 
THE CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT, NEW ZEA- 
LAND.—The Committee of Management of the Canterbury 
Association hereby give notice, that they are prepared to 
RECEIVE APPLICATIONS from tenants for the College 
Lands. The Lands to be let in farms, including pasturage, of 
600 acres each, with special privileges to the tenants as re- 
gards allowance of passage-moncy, nomination of labourers, 
and right of selection. 
fourteen years, renewable on certain conditions, at a very low 
rent during the first term. Full particulars may be obtained 
on application at this Office. By order of the Committee, 
Office of the Canterbury Assoc oo H. F. 3 
9, Adelphi Terrace.—Dec. 18. 


mI 
NDIA OVERLAND MAIL. — GAL- 
LERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, Wa- 
terloo Place. — MOVING DIORAMA of the OVERLAND 
MAIL to INDIA, exhibiting the following places, viz.— 
Southampton, the Ray of Kiscay, Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, the Red 
Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, is now OPEN 
DAILY, Mornings at Twelve, Afternoons at Three, and E 
ings at Eight.—Admission, 1 alls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Se 
3s. Doors open half an hour before each representation. 
New Diorama of Our Native Land, or England and the Sea- 
sons, will shortly be exhibited in addition to the above. Full 
particulars will be duly announced, 























] ADIES COLLEGE, 47, Bedford Square. 
—INTRODUCTORY LEC Tur ES, Open to the Friends 
of Female Education, will be delivered on Modern History, 
y J. Lancron Sanronp, of the Temple, at Three o'clock, 
Sarvrpay, Janvary 1!th 1851; on Biblical Literature, by the 
Rev. B. G. Jouns, at Three o'clock, Tuespay, Jancany Mth 
1851. The General Classes Ope non Turspay, Jancary Mth. 
yr TTD 
QCOTTISH WIDOW FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Partics who may be desirous 
of effecting Assurances with this Society are particularly re- 
quested to notice, that Proposals must be lodged on or before 
the 3lst December current, in order to secure the benefit of 
this year’s entry. 

Notice to Members.—The Report by Messrs. Brown, Mel- 
ville, and Brand, has now been issued, and any Mew oO 
may ‘not have received a copy, can have one on application at 
the Society's Head Office. 

5, St. Andrew Square, JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
Edinburgh, Dec. 16, 1850. WM. LINDESAY, Secretary. 
London Office, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
HUGH M'‘KEAN, Agent. 


r row ETT . 
COTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND and LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Founded a.p, 1815. Consti- 
tuted by Act of Parliament. Invested Capital, 
TWO MILL ION TWO HUNDRED AND FOUR 
THOUSAND POUNDS 
Which is the sole property of the members of the Society. 
The Socicty’s affairs are investigated Septennially. 
The effect of the additions made to the Policies may be 
{tagea of from the fact, that in the case of the original mem- 
rs of the Society there will be paid under cach 1000/ insured, 
in the event of death after payment of the premium in the year 
{ thus showing a ) jon the origi- 
1850,, £1990 7 5 Bonus of WP 99 per ct. nal Sum 
(wards of . ( insurea, 
/ 














1852.,..2062 14 11 e 
To the representatives of the original member who ry die 
in the year 1852 after payment of the premium applicable to 
that year, there will thus be paid more than double the 
amount of the original insurance. 
N.B. No member is entitled to ee in the agg hd 








The Lands will be let for a term of | 


HAs any one forgotten to remember the 
old favourite toast, “‘ All friends round Saint Paul's, not 
forgetting NUMBER ONE"? 


‘ 
| LOO R CLOTHS. 
Rest quality, warranted ..... 2s. 6d. per square yard. 

Persian and Turkey pattern, 2s. 9d i 
Common Floor Cloth . 
COCOA FIBRE } 
JAPANNED FOL DIN( 
JOWETT, Manufac turer, 











| Gardiner Street, Dublin, 


THE NEW FISH ¢ ARVING KNIVES: 


and FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. respectfully 
inform their customers that their STOCK of these useful 
articles is ready for selection. In silver-plate | the prices are 
from 24s. the pair; in silver, from S4s. the pair.—47, C ornhill, 
London, seven doors from Gracechurch Street, 
Wa 7h r r TTL y 
i) ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTEKN 
TOOTH-BRUSH and Smy ee —The Tooth- 
brush has the important advanta ige ‘ g thoroughly in 
to the divisions of the tceth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part ‘of the usual time 















rushes, with the durable unbleached 





nap. Penetrating } 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 


brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner, Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrua Sponge. Only at Mercatre, Binetey, and 
Co.'s sole ests ublishme nt, 130 B, Oxford Street. 
1] TUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 
PAINT. Healthful, Durable, and Economical.—The 
Gentlemen of the Medical Profession are invited to test this 
article, combining chemical qualitics which render it a pow- 
erful corrective where contagious diseases have prevailed. 
Apartments painted with it are not injurious to the 
health of children or the most delicate constitution, but may 
be immediately occupied. Itis the whitest paint ever pro- 
duced, and retains its whiteness for hundreds of years whether 
— to the pour from cesspools or the most noxious 
*h cask is stamped “HUBBUCK, LONDON, 
A circular with full particulars may be had of « uli 
the principal dealers in paints. Tuomas Hvueeevek and Sox, 


— the London Docks. e 
FOR BED- 


TEW SHOW-ROOMS 


4% STEADS.—HEAL and SON have erected more extensive 
Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description of 
Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort manu 
factured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the 
handsomely. ornamented tubular-pillared Canopy, as well as 
Vrass Bedsteads of every shape and pattern ; and in Wooden 
Bedsteads their Rooms are sufficiently extensive to allow 
them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Birch and M 
gany, of Four-post, Canopy, and French, and also of Japanne 
Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in stock every sort of Bedste ad 
that is made. They have also a general assortment of Furni- 
ture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their 
stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as 
Bedding. Without attempting to compete with the prices at 
which the lowest class of furniture is sold, and which is fit 
for no useful purpose, 
priced on the same principle by which their Bedding Trade 
has, during the last thirty years, been so successfully extended, 
and the goods, whether of a p 2 and simple pattern or of a 




























































the Society unless the poli Pi be of five y 
Books of the Society Close for the current year on 31st a... 
ber, and policies effected before that time have the advantage 
of a full year’s standing over those delayed beyond it. 

Head Office, Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew's Square, 

JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
London Office, 4, Royal ag Buildin 
UGH M‘ KE: AN, Age nt. 


GcorTisH EQUITABLE LIFE AS- 
SURANCE SOCIETY. 


Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 

Head Office, 26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London Office, 61 A, Moorgate Street. 
Physician.—Joseph Laurie, Esq. M.D. 12, Lower Berkeley 

Street, Portman Sq 
Solicitor —Charles Lever, Esq. 1, Frederick's Place, Old 











Jewry. 
The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE being a MUTUAL ASSUR- | 


ANCE SOCIETY, in which the WHOLE PROFITS are 
ALLOCATED amongst the Policy holders cvery 
YEARS, provides every advantage to the Assured which it is 
possible for any Life Assurance Institution to afford. Ac- 
cordingly, Policies effected in the year 1832 have obtained a 
BONUS of about FORTY-THREE per Cent on the SUM 
ASSURED ; those effected in 1833, FORTY per Cent; those 
in 1834, THIRTY-EIGHT per Cent; and Policies of subse- 
quent years ‘n proportion. 
The PROFITS or BONUSES may, in the option of the As- 
sured, be applied thus— 
Ist. They are ADDED TO THE SUM ASSURED ; 
2d. They may —o Sane TED INTO A PRESENT PAY- 
MENT; 
3d. They may a APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF THE 
FUTURE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 














The following isa View of the Progress of the Society down to 
Ist March 1850, 






Amount Annual Accumula- 
Assured. Revenue. ted Fund 
At Ist March 1832 £67 20 £2,031 £1,898 
Do. 1838 . 7 191 
Do. Ist4 q 
Do. 1850 572, 817 7 





Tables of Rates and Form of Proposals may be had free, on 
application at the Society's Office, 614, Moorgate Street, City. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
Medical Referees paid by the Society. 


UMBER ONE SAINT PAUL'S 
CHURCHYARD.—Old Christmas in due course has 
come his round again. His genial presence is felt alike by all. 
In kindly fellowships, gifts are exchangedand old troubles for- 
gotten. What at sucha se an be a more acceptabl 
present than a few pounds of FINE OLD-FASHIONED FINE 
TEA, such as all like to drink, and which only costs 4s. the 
und? Its price is characterized by modcration, its quality 
y excellence, and its flavour by strength and purity. Its 
superiority is proved in the drinking. It is sold by DAKIN 
ANDCO, TEA-MERCHANTS, who supply every description of 
Fine and all the Rare Teas imported, and at Merchants’ Prices. 
Visiters to London may e a considerable portion of their 
railway expenses by purchasing their Teas and Coffees at 
Number One St. Paul's Churchyard, which is in the very 
centre of England’s metropolis, and a position more easily 
identified than any in London, 
























THREE | 





r and more expensive character, are of wcll-seasoned 





aaa sound workmanship, and warranted. Heal and 
Son's List of Bedding, cont ing full particular of Weights 








Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent free by 
post, on applic ation totheir Factory, 196,(opposite the Chapel, 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 

O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 

The tendency of modern taste, as exercised in boys’ dress, 

is happily free from the grievous fol y to which girls are subject 
ed for the improvement of figure and gait, as it iscalled. In 
the garments made by MESSRS. NICOL L ,of Regent Street 
and Cornhill, the chest and limbs, although gracefully clad, 
are not improperly confined ; and the result is a better chance 
of having in riper life a well-formed chest, with free play for 
the lungs and other vital organs. It may here be mentioned 
that a kind of warm overcoat for boys has been recently pro- 
duced at the above warcrooms, which will doubtless prove an 
acceptable Christmas gift, the general price of which is about 
One Guinea, 

A portion of the extensive premises in 
occupied by MESSKS NICOLL, will in future be de- 
voted for the production of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTH- 
ING, such to exhibit unusual good taste, style, and finish, 
besides having a further recommendation in their durability 
and very moderate cost 

College Caps and Gowns, with every kind of garment cal 
culated for pleasure, dutics, or exercise, and such as are worn 
by young gentlemen at the ‘colle ges and great public schools, 
These are always ready to be met with at the warerooms of 
H. J. and D. Nicott, Merchant Clothiers, Paletot Patentces, 
and Manufacturers of Cloth, Regent Strect, (from 114 to l2u 














Regent Street, 











inclusive,) and Cornhill. 
CAUTION.—Many have assumed the use of the word 
“ Paletot,” but Messrs. Nicos are the sole patentees of the 


in Winter or Summer substances, em 
of this inexpensive and gentle 


design and material 

ployed in the manufacture 

manly article of costume 
ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 

__HE IR SP RIC ‘HT MAN DI DEL TSC iH 


TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC.—A 


great comfort is now provided in NICOLL’S TOGA 
WRAPPER. It is a novel adaptation of the old Railway Rug 
without its horse-cloth appearance) to a double purpose— 
that is to say, besides being used as a wrapper for the knees, 
it can be used as a cloak for the shoulders. 
Thus, by simply drawing in a string, rests are 











formed for 






the shoulders, and the garment assumes the graceful appear 
ance of the ancient T (whence its name 
The price is One Guinea, or with a hood, (now in general 


use for travelling in France,) and bound with braid, it is One 
Guinea and a Half. 

When the Toga is used as a wrapper for the knees, the hood 
forms a most convenient receptacle for papers, &c. 

NICOLL’S TOGA WRAPVER is registered 6 and 7 Vic 
cap. 65, and ¢ in be had in London only,of H. J.and D. Nicott, 
Merchant Clothiers, Paletot Patentees, and Manufacturers of 
cloth, Regent Street (from 114 to 120 inclusive), and 22, 
Cornhill. 

CAUTION.—Many have assumed the use of the word 
“Paletot,” but Messrs. Nicort arethe sole patenteces of the de- 
sign and material in Winter or Summer substances) employed 
in the manufacture of this inexpensive and gent ne orti 
cle of costume. ICL ON PARLE FRANCA 

HE mm SPR tre HT MAN DEL Tse if 




















» a] 7 > ‘a . 
EASONABLE PRESENTS.—At this 
festive period of the year the following unrivalled dis- 

coveries for the TOILET are called into increased requisition, 
namely—ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, for creating and 
sustaining a luxuriant head of Hair; ROWLAND’S KALY- 
DOR, for rendering the Skin soft, fair, and blooming; and 
ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, for imparting a 
pearllike whiteness to the Teeth. The Patronage of Royalty 
throughout Europe, and the high appreciation by Rank and 
Fashion, with the well-known infallible efticacy of these ar- 
ticles, give them a celebrity unparalleled, and render them a 

euliarly ELEGANT and SEASONABLE PRESENT. Sold 

A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by 
Chemists and Perfum: rs, 








y r > hl 
\ ONDERFUL CURES DAILY EF- 

FEC D by HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS 
of BAD LEGS and OLD WOUNDS.—If these valuable me- 
dicines are used according to the directions given with them, 
there is no wound, bad leg, or ulcerous sore, however obsti 
nate or long standing, but will yield to their curative powers ; 
numbers of persons, who have been patients in the large hos- 
pitals, and under the care of eminent surgeons, without de- 
riving the least benefit, have been cured by Holloway's Oint- 
ment and Pills when every other remedy had failed. For 
glandular swellings, tumours, scrofula, scurvy, and other dis 
eases of the skin, there is no medicine that can be used with 
so good an effect. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor 
HMotvoway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 











und incapable of injuring the finest | 


their new Stock will be found to be | 


——— 
In the matter of John 
Cumming and Clement Fer- 
guson, both of No. 17, Lower 
Ormond Quay, in the City of 
Dublin, Booksellers and Pub- 
lishers, and Agents, Dealers. 
and Chapmen, and Copart- 
ners in Trade, Bankrupts. 


IN BANKRUPT? 


Gory RIGHT ts for 


SALE.—The Assigne, 
receive Proposals fer oy 
Test in the several Copy rights 

' which are specified in a Cata 
logue, which can be had uno, 


application to the Assignee, ANDREW Aumern: why ng 
164, D’Olier Street, Dublin, or to Tuow\s and me — ae, 
OGHE- 





Gan, Solicitors to the Commission and Assignee 


» No. 37, Lower 





ic Library, Conduit Stree 
READING and BOOK SOCIETIES om 
now formed in all parts of the country, and progre: 
satisfactorily, on the Pls un laid down in a little work re acing 
published, entitled “ Hints for the Formation of Ry ding ant 
Book Socicties,” which is sent gratis and post-free to —_ 
enclosing twostamps, addressed, Messrs. Sav x pens and a — 
Publishers, Conduit Street. —— 








, Holles Street, € Cavendish Square, 
+ 2 are 
XULL'S NEW LIBRARY S¥ STEM is 
) the best ‘uae devised for the supply of NEW 

STANDARD WORKS, for perusal in Town and ( ountry = 
has stood the test of expericnce, and is especially approv 
In addition to a large collection of Standard Works ny a 
dant supply of all the New Publications is provided, he 
are divided at the end of the year; so that each § ich 
may have Two Guineas’ worth Gratis to keep, thus 
a select private library without expense. 
orders addressed Mr, Bui, 19, Holles Stre 


ubscribe r 
acquiring 
- post-free to 





SUBSCRIPTION of “eS CERE AS 


4 PER ANNUM secures a = gular and frequent succes- 
sion of the best New Works. They are exchanged without 
cost, trouble, or disappointment, in every part of London and 
its nei ghbourhood a LIST of NEW and CHOIC BOOKS 
for Decemeer is nov ac and may be had on application to 
Cc. E. Mvupre, Eiencian, 28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury 
Square a 











lie’s Select Library Jecember 
(XE HU NDRED COPIES of Ni 
THALIE, 


ind a proportionate supply of every other 
good New W ork, are in circulati at Mudie's Sclect 1 ibrary, 
28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury tone we. SINGLE sUR’ 
sc ‘RIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNU x amily and 
Ke ak Society Subscriptions from Two Guineas per Annu: n 
y and other Public Institutions supplied on liberal 
mH For Prospec tuse -* apply to Cuantrs Eowanp Munir, 
t pper | Ring Str 3 1 





















— ——————_—_—__. 
NEW AND sT ANDARD WORKS FOR PERUSAL. 
Syne by Se een Street. 

THIS EXTENSIVE AND V EK IBRARY, 
(\ON rALNING v PW ARDS of 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 

of the BEST WORKS, in the English, French, Italian, and 

nan Languages, with an “erg Supply of 

ALL THE NEW PUBLICATIO} THEY APPEAR, 

Is reserved exclusively for the use ~ the Subscribers, 
Every Subscriber having the choice of the whole 

Regular Supplies for perusal are forwarded to the nobility 
and gentry by railroad and steam-vesscls in every part of the 
kingdom. 

Catalogues and Library-boxes Gratis. 
entitled to purchase any of the popu works desired at half 
the published price as soon as the first demand has subsided, 
—Terms gratis and post-free on application to Messrs. Savs- 
pers and Ov.ey, Publishers, c mduit Street, Hanover Squa are. 


1 ASTERN MU SIC, with Comic Ske stches 
4 and Stories.— Twenty Melodies from the Egytian, 
Turkish, Jewish, Greek, Arab, and Syrian; for the 
Voice, Dulcimer, and Drum, with Piano Accompani- 
ments. By Jomn Macerrcor, M.A. Price 2s. bd. 
J. Atrrep Novet.o, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and M4, 
Poultry; and Suess Low, 169, Fleet Street. 
Also, by the same Author, 
THREE DAYS IN THE EAST. 
Sreteys, Fleet Street. 
+* The profits of the above works are given to the 
Ragge d Se chool Union. 
IL LUS STRATION Ss “TO TE NNYSON’S 
* PRINCESS,” elegantly illuminate =f the size and 
in the style of the ** Spanish Lady’s Love.” By a Lady. 
Handsomely bound, price 27. 2 
ICKL KuNSON, Brothers, 114, "New Bond Street. 


Price One Shilling 

i DURHAM UNIVERSITY 
SHEET ALMANACK, FOR 1851. F. and J, 
RIVINGTON, London; and Greorce Anprews, Durham. 
\ TEBSTER’S ROYAL RED BOOK, 
for Janvany 1851, is now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
corrected to the present time, and considerably enlarged, 
by the addition of many new streets. Published by 
Wr Bster and Co. 60, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


VOST-OF FICE LONDON DIRECTORY, 
for 1851. Just published, in 2000 pages, royal 
Svo. price 36s, Principal divisions of the work—Orrti- 
craL Direcrory; Srreer Direcrory; CoMMERCIAL 
Dixecrory; Trapes’ Direcrory; Law Direcrory; 
Covrt_Dirrcrory ; PartiamMentary Directory ; Post- 
au Direcrory; Crry Direcrory; Conveyance Dt- 
RECTORY; Bankinc Direcrory; Assurance Drrec- 
TORY: with a very great amount of general information. 
For Reviews of the work, which is now the only London 
Directory published, see The Times, itn ult.; Morni ng 
Herald, 13th ult.; Morning Chronicle, 3th ult. ; Daily 
News, lith ult.; Morning Post, Vth ult.; Mor ning 
Advertiser, 16th ult.; Standard, 2d inst.; "Sun, 13th 
ult.; Mining Journal, 16th ult.; Weekly Dispatch, 
17th ult. ; ELraminer, 16th ult.; Literary Gazette, 16th 
ult. ; Spectator, 16th ult.; John Bull, 16th ult.; Atlas, 
16th ult.; Britannia, 16th ult.; Herapath’s Railway 
Journal, \6th ult.; Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, 
6th inst.—Ketry and Co. 19 and 20, Old Boswell Court, 
Te mple Bar; ; and all Booksellers. 
| OME IN FLUENCE.—Books calculated 
to improve the heart and elevate the character 
must ever prove the most acceptable presents. HOME 
INFLUENCE, a Tale for Mothers and Daughters, 
by Grace AGtrtar, and its companion volume The 
MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE, are well adapted as 
CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS; as also 
WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP and The VALE of CE- 
DARS, by the same Author. 

















Subscribers are alse 












Price ls. 























1. HOME INF UENCE; a Tale for Mothers and 
Daughte rs. 6s. 6d 
‘The MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE; a S« quel to 


os AN. Influence.” 7s. 

3. The VALE of CE ‘DARS ; or the Martyr. 6s. 

4. WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP; a Story of Domestic 
Life. 6s. 6d. 
Groomprince & Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row, 
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December 21, 1850.] 





> . , Wipur > 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
CLXXV.—Advertisements for the forthcoming 
Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
93d instant. —Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MHE EDINBURGH RI 





REVIEW, 


No. CLXXXIX.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended | 


for insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
lishers before Saturday, the 28th, and BILLS not later 
than Tuesday, the 31st instant. 39, Paternoster Row. 


In a few days 8vo. with Portrait, Ms, 
HE LIFE OF THOMAS KEN, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. By a Layman. 
WitiraM Pickertne, 177, Piccadilly. 





1 thick vol. feap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
a Tale. By Anna Har- 
Authoress of ‘‘ Friends and For- 
” and other Poems, 
177, Piccadilly. 
This day, feap. Sv« 
TORIES s TH AT MIGHT. ‘BE TRUE. 
Poems. By Dora Greenwett. 
Also, by the same Authoress, 
THE DREAM OF A POET’S YOU TH; and other 
Poems. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, I Piccadilly. 


——~ This aay) 
NASTBUR 
4 niet Davey, 

tune,” a Tale; and ** Annesley, 

WILLIAM PICKERING, 





“This day p apaaied, in 1 vol. small 8vo. tin 5s. 
CROSS THE ATLANTIC. 
By the Author of ** Sketches of Cantabs.” 
London: Earwe, 67, Castle Street, Oxford Street. 











This day, 8vo 
JAPAL AGGRESSIONS: “HOW THEY 
SHOULD BE MET. By a Member of the 
United Church of England and Ireland. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West St: and. 
This day, octave * 
LETTER TO THE "RIGHT HON. 
LORD ASHLEY, M.P. on the alleged Romish 
Tendency of the Youngs r Clergy. By Wit.iam Jounx 
Epox, M.A. Perpetual Curate of Hartshill, Warwick- 
shire.—London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 

A NEW CHRISTMAS NEVE! Price 4d. 
MHE MAN THAT NEVER STOPPED 
GROWING. 

“An excellent moral, treated in and 


an original 














graphic manner.” — Truth-Seeker, (Quarterly Review,) 
Dec. 1850, Part VIII. 
Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand, London. 
DR. ARNOLD & THE REV. W. J. E. B E NNETT. 
Just published, 8vo. price 1s 


N ANSWER TO “A FIRST LET- 


TER to the RIGHT HONOUR og 3 hg IRD 
JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. &e. by the Rev. W. J. E. 
Bennett, M.A. &c.” By Joun Wynne. 


London: 187, Piccadilly. 


On Tuesd: ny, , the 24th inst. will be pub ‘lished, 3s. 6d. in el. 
‘in LIFE and DEATH 
RED RIDING-HOOD. A Tragedy, adapted 
from the German of Ludwig Tieck. By Jaxer Brown- 
tNo Smiru. With 7 Illustrations by Joun Mutreapy. 
GRooMERIDGE and Sons, Pate rnoste r Row. 


LEGAL REFORM. 

\ LETTER to LORD C AMP ‘i ELL 

{1X on REFORMS in the COMMON LAW. With 

a Letter to the Government of India on the same Sub- 

ject. By Sir Erskine Perey, Chief Justice of H. M. 
Suprem« Court, Bombay. 

Jam s Ripew Ay, Piccadilly; 


On Monday, price 2s. td. 
i QUEEN OR THE POPE? A 
Letter to Spencer Horatio W alpole, Esq. QC, 
M.P. By Samue. Warren, Esq. Barrister-at-law, 
F.R.S.—W1i11aM Biack woop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London; to be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


5s. cloth, 


Tuomas Harcnarp, 





Now re rady, price 


and all Bookselle rs. 


Just ready, small Svo. 

{HOST STORIES AND TALES OF 

¥ MYSTERY FOR CHRISTMAS. With Illus- 
trations by Puuz. oa: _ JAMES M‘GLAsHAN, 50, 
Upper Sackville Street; W. 8. Oxxr and Co. Londonan d 
Liverpool. Sold by all eaien llers. 
Now ready, with 11 Illustrations by James Gopwry, 5s. 
{ DREAM CHINTZ: a New Story 

for Christmas. By the 

Catch a Sunbeam,” “ Only,” “ Old Jolliffe,” &c. 

Also, in the press, p®ice 1s. with four Illustrations 

by Cc. H. Weicant, 

THE UGLY DUCK of Hans Curist1an ANDERSEN, 
Versitied by the Author of “ The Three Bears,” &c. 
W.N. Wricut, ut, Bookse ler to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 





This day, 8vo. 0. with a Portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, 
from the Original Drawing in the Pepysian Collec- 
tion at Cambridge, 10s. 


YORRESPON DENCE of SIR ISAAC 
NEWTON AND PROFESSOR COTES; in- 
cluding Letters of other Eminent Men, now first pub- 


~ shed from the Originals in the Library of Trinity Col- 

c ge, 

Pa; pe rs by Newton. 

Life, 

History. 

nity College 
Ix 


With Synoptical View of Newton's 


Notes, and a varit ty of Details, illustrative of his 
Edited by J. Eptestox, M.A. Fellow of Tri- 
Cambridge. 


Parker, West Strand. 





‘TOWNSEND'S RECENT INTERVIEW 
THE POPE.—In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


TOUR in ITALY, 


Dk. 
WITH 
OURNAL of a 


e 1350; with an Account of an INTERVIEW with 
the POPE, at the VATICAN. By the Rev. Groner 
OwnNseND, D.D. Canon of Durham. 


in 


Rivinerons, St. Paul's Chure hyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. 12s. 

2. SCRIPTURAL COMMUNION with GOD; or 
the PENTATEUCH and the BOOK of JOB, arranged 
Chronologic ally; with copious INTRODUCTIONS, 
PRAYERS, and NOTES. In 2 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5s 


3. ECCLESIASTICAL and CIVIL HISTORY 
PHILOSOPHICALLY CONSIDERED; from the 
Ascension to the Death of Wiclif. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 12s. | 


4. THE HOLY 
ARRANGED, with 
3/. 6s, 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGICALLY 
ANNOTATIONS. 4 vols. 8vo. 


| will contain : 





of LITTLE | 


| worrn, 


Author of “A Trap to | 


Cambridge ; with other unpublished Letters and | 





THE SPECTATOR. 





1221 





Cc HRIST MAS NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLD 
we 


RDS. 
This de ty is publishe d, price 2d. the 39th  D of 
Wee SEHOLD WORDS, 
oe ¥] d by CHARLES Dickens, being a 
STMAS NUMBER, 
CONTENTS : 
A Chrisimas Tree. Christmas in India. 
Christmas in Lodgings. | Christmas in the ee | | 





Regions. 
Christmas Day in the Bush | 
Household Christmas Ca- 


Christmas in the Navy. 
A Christmas Pudding. 
Christmas among the 

London Poor and Sick. | _ rols. 

The First Volume of the “ Household Narra- 
tive of Current Events,” being a Complete Record of 
Events for 1850, with a copious Index, will be ready 
early in January, price 3s. 

L ondon: Office, 16, Wellington Street North, Strand. 


and in 





~ Publishing Wee kly, price Three-halfpence 


a 7 Parts, 
] EIGH HUNT'S JOURNAL; a Miseel- 

4 iany for the rb Sad of the Menerahile. the 
Progressive, and the Beautiful. 

The first Monthly Part, price 7d, Decemper 24th, 
Address—The Town, Nos. I. I. 111. and 
IV.; the Bull Fight, a Tale; the Murdered Pump, &c. ; 
by Leigh Hunt—Two Hundred and Fifty Years Ago, | 
Nos. I. and Il.; by T. Carlyle Original Poetry, by 
Walter Savage Landor, W. Allingham, and E. Ollier— ~ 
Remarkable Clubs, Ly and II.—The Ford; a Tale— 
The Tutor’s Tale—The}! Passing Cloud; a Christmas 
Story—Schiiler’s Thekla; by Parson Frank—A Digres- 
sion to Durham, Xe. 5 








No. IV. December 24th, will be a CHRISTMAS 
Number. 
No. V. Jannary 4th, will commence the publication 


of an Original Play, 
Order of all Newsmen. 


by Leigh Hunt. 
Office, 300, Strand, London. 


NEW EDITION, CORRECTED TO 1850, 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, A 
STATISTICAL COMPANION | 


Tt 
for 1850: exhibiting the 


in Moral and Intellectual, Vital, 
litical Statistics, at Home and 

the present time. Compiled from Official and other 
Authentic Sources, by T. C. Banrrerp, Statistical 
Clerk to the Council of Education; and C. R. Wexp, 
Assistant Secretary to the Royal Society. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans, 

NEW EDITION OF L.E.L.S POEMS. 

Just published, in 2 vols. l6mo. with Viemstto-tities | 
by Ricuarp Doycr, price 10s. cloth, or 2 


Morocco, 
POETICAL WORKS of 
; comprising the IMPRO- 


LANDON (L. BE. L 

VISATRICE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the 
GOLDEN VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other 
Poctical Remains. New Edition, uniform with Moore's 
* Songs, Ballads, and Sacred Songs,” Macaulay's 
* Lays of Ancient Rome,” &c 
London: Lonemayx, Brown, Gu EN, 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.— 8vo. cloth extra 

{LIMMERINGS IN THE 

I or Lights and Shadows of the Olden Time. 
S. MERRYWRATHER. 


most interesting Facts 
Economical, and Po- 
Abroad. Corrected to 


and LonGMans. 


7s. 6d. 


By F. 


* The volume before us offers valuable assistance; 
it enables the general reader to form some clear picture 
of the men and women of the ancient world, as they 


fought, as they feasted, as they prayed.” —Atheneum, 
"Also, small 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
LIVES and ANECDOTES of MISERS; o1 
Passion of Avarice Displayed. 
and all Booksellers 


Simpkin, MarsHant., and Co.; 
DR. WORDSWORTL’S SERMON ON 1 r DUTY 
Ol - HRISTIANS AT THE PRESENT ¢ a 
Now ready, in 8vo. price ls. (by post, ls 


T HE 

a CHRISTIAN BUILDER; being No. XI. of 
OCCASIONAL SERMONS. (Preached in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, on Sunday, Nov. 24. By Cur. Wonps- 
D.D. Canon of Westminster 


Rivinerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
(just published, 
1. ST. PETER at ANTIOCH and the ROMAN 
PONTIFF in ENGLAND; being No. X. of OCCA- 
SIONAL SERMONS. 


2. DIOTREPHES and ST. JOHN : on the CLAIM 
set up by the BISHOP of ROME to exercise JURIS- 
DICTION in ENGLAND and WALES, by erecting 
therein EPISCOPAL SEES; being No. IX. of OCCA- 


SIONAL SERMONS. 
* Also, a Smaller Edition, for distribution, price 
3s. 6d. per dozen. 
3. OCCASIONAL SERMONS at Westminster Ab- 


bey. First Series. 8s. 


pyooxs SUITABLE. for CHRISTMAS 


Pr ry ENT 
BY THE REV. CHARLES B. TAYLER 
THE a SONG. 
Vith Illustrations by W. Harvey, engraved by Dalziel 
Fancy binding, price 5s. 


Il. 
EARNESTNESS. 
Foolsecap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


11. 
THANKFULNESS 
Second Edition, foolscap Svo. price 6s. 6d. 
v 


Iv. 
SERMONS FOR ALL SEASONS. 
Second Edition, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 
NEW WORK EDITED BY THE REY. DR, 
SCORESBY. 
THE WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES: 
Scenes in the ance Re sions. 
With Eight Ilustratious by H. Vizitelli. Feap. 8vo. 6s, 


HORACE ROS( OE ST. JOHN 

OF CHRISTOP HE R COLI MBUS. 
Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; 
Or Adventures on a Desert Island 

New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo.; each 5s. 


BY 


THE LIFE 


BY THE REV. HASTINGS WELD. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: an Autobiography. 
With numerous beautiful Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 14s. 
Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 


ls. bound in | 


LETITIA E. | 


DARK; | 


the | 


CHRISTIAN SOL DIE R, | 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


MR. THACKERAY’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
4 lee KICKLEBURYS on the RHINE 
A New Picrure-Boox. 

Drawn and Written by Mr. M. A. Trrmarsn. 
Price 5s. plain; 7s. 6¢. coloured, 

(Now ready.) 


NEW FAIRY TALE, Illustrated by Mr. Dorue. 
THE KING of the GOLDEN RIVER ; 
OR THE BLACK BROTHERS, 

With Illustrations by Ricuarp Dove, 

(Vow ready.) 


PABLE-TALK. By Leron Hunt. 


One volume, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 7s, 


| (ONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE 
WITH ECKERMANN, 
By Joun Oxenronrp. 
Translated from the German. 
| In 2 vols. post Or: 8vo. cloth, price 2is, 


MHE SEVEN LA LAMPS OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 
By Joun Ruskry, Author of “ Modern Painters.” 


1 vol. imp. 8vo. with Fourteen Etchings by the Author, 
TOMAN DURING 


Price One Guinea. 
\ IN FRANCE 
THE 18th CENTURY. By Juiia Kavanaon. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Eight Portraits of Remarkable 
French Women, price 24s. 


ANE EYRE: an Autobiography. 
By Currer Bett. 


Fourth Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


MAGIN YATION ND FANCY. 
By Leron 2 NI 
Third Edition, post Ove. 8vo. es 6d. cloth gilt. 


We and HUMOUR. By Lerten Hoent. 
Cloth, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 
A POPULAR BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
ip. ARENTS’ CABINET OF AMUSE- 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


6 vols. price 2s. 6d. each, each vol. complete in itself. 
London : Smrru, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
1. 
LISON’S HISTORY OF 
Library Edition. With Portraits. 


bve. ine luding a copious Inde x, 10/. 10s. 


ALISON'S HISTORY aor EUROPE. 
| crown 8yo. with ac opious | pane x, 6/. 





EUROPE. 
14 vols. demy 


20 vols. 


OF EUROPE, from 
Revolution to the 
Demy 


HIS’ r ORY 
French 
A New Edition. 
6d 


ATLAS TO THE 
the Commencement of the 
Battle of Waterloo. 109 Maps. 
| 4to. 3/. 38, Crown 4to. 2/. ite 


THE PHYSICAL ATI as OF NATURAL PH &- 
NOMENA. By Acexanper Kerrn Jounsron, F.R.S.E 
| F.R.G.S. F.G.S. Imperial folio, half-bound Morocco, 
| 107. 10s. 
5. 

| THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF N ATURAL PHE- 
|} NOMENA. Reduced from the edition in imperial 
| folio. For the Use of Colleges, arty and ‘ami- 
| lies. By A. Kerrn Jounsron, F.R.S.E. . &e. In 
imperial 4to. half-bound o co, 24. 12s 6a. 
ESSAYS; POLI rICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. By Arcuipaty Atison, LL.D. 
Author of the “* History of Europe.” In 3 vols. 8vo. 
uniform with the L irs ary E dition of ** Alison's History 
of Europe.” Price 2 . 53. 


7. 
| MISS AGNES STRICKLAND'S LIVES OF THE 
| QUEENS of SCOTLAND, and PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND connected with the Regal Succession of 
Great Britain. Vol. I. 10s. 6d. 
| 8. 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 
| other Poems. By Witi1am Epmonsrounr Aytoux, 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. 
A New Edition, with an Appendix. In foolscap 8vo. 
price 9s, elegantly bound = gilt cloth. 


| THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS. With Il- 

lustrative Notes, a Selection of Contempors ry! Criti- 
cisms, anda P. ortrait of the Author, engraved by Fin- 
| DEN from the Bust by Fletcher. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
|! price 1/. Is. 


10. 
THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS, complete 
in 6 pocket vols. beautifully printed, price 24s. elegantly 
| bound in cloth, or 18s. in paper covers. 
ll. 


THE CAXTONS; a Family Picture. By Sir Ep- 
warp Bunwer Lyrroy, Bart. In$ vols. post 8vo. 
price 31s. 6d. 

12. 
NOW AND THEN. By Samvet Warren, F.R.S. 


A New Edition, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


THE COURSE OF TIME: a Poem, in Ten Books. 
By Rovert Pottox, A.M. Nineteenth Edition, price 
7s. 6d. with a Portrait. 


14. 
BARONIAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL AN- 
TIQUITIES of SCOTLAND. By Bri.uines and 
Burn. Vols. 1, 2, and 3, medium 4to. each containing 
60 large Engravings on Steel and Wood-cuts, price 2/. 


CASTLE OF EDIN- 


THE 


15. 

MEMORIALS OF THE 

BURGH. By James Grant, Author of * Memoirs of 

Kirkaldy of Grange,” &c. &c. In crown 8vo. elegantly 

bound in gilt cloth, price 7s. 6d. With 12 Illustrations, 
engraved on Wood by Branston. 






16 
MEMOIRS AND ADVENTURES OF SIR WIL- 
LIAM KIRKALDY OF GRANGE, Knight, Com- 
mander of French Horse, Lord of the Seeret Council, 
and Governor of the Castle of Edinburgh for Mary 





Queen of Scots, In post 8vo. price 10s. 
Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh "& London. 
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MURRAY’S —-—- — 


1 HOME AND COLONTAL LIBRARY. In a rich and novel binding, 8vo. 259. 





‘ ca hl ‘ a mm = a 
SHAKSPERE’S W ORKS : Kenny *,* This Series is now completed, but each Work may ( H RIS I M AS W ITH I HE PC IF Ts 4 
MeEApows’s Illustrated Edition. Memoir and Es- be obtained separately a Collection of Songs, Carols, aud Descriptive Verses, 


relating to the Festival of Christmas; with Introdue 


say by Barry Cornwatt. Nearly 1000 Engra- — tory Observations explanatory of Obsolete 
vings on Wood, and 36 Etehiugs on Steel, and 1. THE BIBLE IN SPAIN ; or Adventures in | Customs. [lustrated by Bunker Poser. 

Portrait, engraved by Hott. 3 vols. super- | the Peninsula. By Grorer Borrow. weet = werk, the objeet has been the pro- 

. . ~ . “ * - . , , a7 a | ua o , « g lecorater Hy € 

royal Ove, cloth, 31. 3s. ; and Morocco, #7. 14s. 61.) 9. JOURNALS DURING A TOUR THROUGH | Griginal in character and worthy of the same get 

INDIA. By Bishop Heber. _ | of the arts. It is illustrated with upwards of Fifty 

2 | 3. TRAVELS IN BGYPT AND THE TWOLY highly-finished Wood Engravings, from Designs by 

WORDSWORTH’S GREECE—Pic- | LAND. By Captains Inpy and Manoies. 


Birket Foster, aud printed in several tints, and with 
: WwW ; ‘ - x 4. HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF GIR- Gold Borders, Initial Letters, and other Orname 
torial, Descriptive, and Ilistorical. With 350 | paprar. By Jouxn Drusxwater. 


Engravings on Wood, and 28 on Steel, illustrative | 5 WESTERN BARBARY ; or Morocco and the 
of the Scenery, Architecture, Costume, and Geo- weet ——— at ; : H 

y of that Country. Royal 8vo. cloth, 21s. ; | © . 
and Morocco, 1/. 15s. 


Rites and 


On Monday next, 





HEATH'S KEEPSAKE. 

THE KEEPSAKE, FOR 185] 
E.lited by Miss Pewer (Lady Blessington’s nleae 
3. | 7. THE AMBER WITCH. A Trial for Witech- | ith een ae q rw E. Bu —— Lyrroy, Au- 

vein, Sanaa ” D Go “9 rrup Tennyson, W. M. Tnackrray, Watrer § iE 

MILNER’S GALLERY OF Na- “' a Se. ep, | Laxpor, Raney Cons watt, and other popular Writes, 

. ° ae 8. LIVES OF OLIVER CROMWELL AND | and twelve Lugravings by the first Artists. Elee 1 

TURH. A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through | JOHN BUNYAN. By Ronerr Sovrney. sss gyn gs >) - Elegantly 


Creation, illustrative of the Wonders of Astronoiny, 9, NOTES AND SKETCHES OF NEW SOUTH |  * The beauty of the 


By J. Deummonp Ilay. 
6. LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE 
BALTIC. By a Lady. 


illustrations is such as rv nders 


Physical Geography, and Geology. With 17 En- | WALes. By Mrs. Cuartes Merepirn. them highly creditable to both artist and engraver, and 
gravings on Steel, and many hundred Vignettes 10. LIFE OF ADMIRAL SER FRANCIS | tl ‘eluue is in every respect a rich specimen of deco 
and Diagrams. Royal 8vo. cloth, 18s.; and Mo- DRAKE. By Joux Barnow. . | rative art.”—Morning Post. 





roceo, 31s, 6d. 


a » 2 . | 
11. A RESIDENCE WITH THE EMPEPOR 
4. AT THECOURT OF PEKIN. By Father Riva. | COURT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
CUVIER'S ANIMAL KINGDOM. | ,,)2, JOURNAL OF A WEST INDIAN PRO-| THE COURT ALBUM, FOR 1851; 
A New Edition With additions by Dr. CarrEen- PRIETOR. By M. G. Lewes. ? Fourteen Portraits of Noble and Aristoeratic Ladic 4, 
and M Ww soemren : ll ~d l Mervin nema | 13. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. Ry the late | engraved by the most eminent Artists, from Drawings 
TER and Mr. WESTWOOD, ustrate: y Very NU- | Major-General Sir Joun MaLcoum, . by Joun Hayrer; with Biographieal and Historical 
merous Engravings on Wood, and 34 on Steel, by 14. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS, AND | Memoirs. In 4to. beautifully bound, 21s. ; coloured 
Lawpsres, and others. Royal 8vo. cloth, 2ls.; | .ep-e7-KADER. Translated by Lady Durr Gorvox. | Plstes, 42s. 
with coloured Plates, 31s, 6d. ’ ; ; 


. . . ages ‘ | ** A more complete array of loveliness cannot well be 
15. HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JE- | ima rined than the fourteen portraits which this volume 


5. SUITS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. From | contai s. Observer. 
“ . wes — the French. | —— 

THE MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, | 16. BRACEBRIDGE MALL; or the Humour- | yyye y wot ay salle 
FLORICULTURE, and NATURAL SCLENCE. | ists. By Wasuinoron Irvine. EVANGELINE *-A TALE OF 
Condueted by T. Moorn, F.BS. and W. P. 17. VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST ROUND | ACADLE. By HL. W. Loxeretiow. Beautifully 
Ayres, C.M.H.S. Botany—A. Henrrey, Esq. | THE WORLD. By Cuances Darwry. illustrated with Forty-five Engravings on Wood from 


Josigns by Jaye Bennam, Birker Fosrer, and Joux 
Gitverr. Handsomely bound, Svo. price 10s. 6d.; 
Morocco, 16s. 


F.L.S. &e. The Literary Department contributed | 1g LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE OF CONDE. 
by the best Practical Gardeners in the country. | Ry Lord Mapoy. 

Illustrated with highly-finished Plates and Wood- | “9 [HE ZINCALI: or the Gypsies of Spai 
cuts. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 18s. ; and half-Moroeco, | py foie. oe ose THE BIBLE GALLERY : Portraits 
21s. 20. THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS. By Hrn- oe DARL VALLES : CUTras 


of Wom n mentioned in Scripture. Beautifully En- 


6. | ene MELVILLE. dae i graved, from Original Drawings; with Biographical 
LORD BYRON’S TALES AND st. a te a Sate By the Author of | Sketches. vo. ek gantly bound, price 1/. ls.; or with 
i r OT e WRN ** Letters from the Baltic. | the Plates highly coloured, 42s. 
ORME; with #6, Vignette, Uluctrations ater | go. MEMOIIES OF "A MISSIONARY IN CA- 
Finpan.” Royal Sve. cloth gilt, 122; and Mo. | ADA. By Rev. Anorr. ; : 
sesh. dienes te ' | 23, SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFFGILANISTAN, 
oes, 6. AND DEFENCE OF JELLALABAD. By Rev. G. 
7 hi. Girie. 


BON GAUT TIERS BOOK OF 24. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Lady. 
ne . nt ee ‘ 25. THE WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL 
BALLADS. Numerous Hlustrations by DovLF | yisrory OF THE HIGHLANDS. By Cuares 
and CrowauiLt. Second Edition. Imperial | go Jjouy. ee ; oy i S 
16mo. cloth gilt, 78. 64. 26. RAPID JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAM- | if Kk PI Lf ’ RI M Ss PR 1G R ESS : 
: | PAS. By Sir Francis Heap. By Joun Bunyan. Beautifully TDustratel er h up- 
a | 27. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. Translated | ft 0 ah ttuedtid Lae on Met 
CONFESSIONS OF (( IN CRE ir AN, ) by Lord Enesuene. | the \uthor, anda Memoir of his Life, written expressly 
THE ERISH GIL BLAS. Illustrated by Putzon | 28. GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Ricu- | for this edition, by Dr, Curnver. 8vo. cloth, 12s.; 
Wood and Steel. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 15s. cloth. anp Fon = " = asia 
29. SKETCIIFS OF GERMAN LIFE DU- 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE: 
EKighteen Portraits of Seripture Characters, from 
Drawings by G. Sraan; with Biographical Notices. 
Forming a Second Series of the ** Bible Gallery.” Svo. 
handsomely bound, 21s. ; coloured, 42s. 





The manner of the writer happily corresponds with 


his matter. An easier flow of narration, without ob- | RING THE WAR OF LIBERATION. — Translated COMPANION VOLUME TO “ THE BIBLE 

trusive familiarity, or a yet more offensive untidiness, | bY Sir ALexanpEr Gonpon. ; : GALLERY.” 

does not occur to us than we find in * Con Cregany ”— 30. THE SOUTIC SEA ISLANDERS. — By OUR SAVIOUR, WITH PRO- 

Mhenawn- HikeMAN MELVILLE. PHETS AND APOSTLES: Eighteemhighly-tinished 

9. 31. THE STORY OF THE BATTLE OF | Engravings trom Original Drawings; with Iiographi- 
ry 7) ‘a , ‘ WATERLOO. By Rev. G. R. Girte. eal Sketches by Eminent Divines. Imperial 8vo. 
a ny a a) Wp > ‘ 3 a » 31s. 6 
BECHSTEIN S CHAMBER BIRDS ; 32. A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. handsomely bound, price 31s. 67. 


their Nutural History aud Management. Numer- | py W. H. Epwanps. cian 
ous Wood+cuts of Birds, Cages, Ke. Tost 8vo. | “ee mop wiy > CPOs ee a 

° eat 33. ) WAYSIDE CROSS; a Spanish Tule. . rd . . -oOnw ADE 

cloth gilt, 5s, FE de ny Penna eh HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE: 

10. “ey TW  WEpe . Tep : » | Forty-five Portraits of the prineipal Female Characters 

34. THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF Engraved in the most lighly-cnished manuer, from 


CLARK'S DRAWING AND PAINT- INDIA. By Rev. Cuarins Acs oot cee eae - Drawings by the first Artists, uncer the Direction of 
ING in WATER COLOURS; containing Exam- 35. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON AND > Mr. Cuaeves Hearu. Svo. hindsom ly bound in 


sles of Drawing in Landseape, Flower-Painting, — eee ying G. = oo, ae “ Morveco, 42s.; coloured Pilates, 73s. 6d. 
Miniature, and Historical-lainting. Small 4to. 36. TRAVETIS AND AD BE PURES 1 ss neiemameadd 
cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. MEXICO. By the late Grornar F. Ruwron. ae Le : ania a 
; 37. PORTUGAL AND GALICIA. By Lord LANDSCAPE PAINTERS — OF 
11. CARNARVON. ENGLAND: Twenty Etchings of their most charac- 
y —Po r -nmn<en ‘Toma ‘ Al , OREPRT > ‘ ia > teri-tic Werks. By Lovis Marvy; with short No- 
WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. a — OF ROBERT LORD CLIVE, By ti by W. M. Tuackeray, Author of * Vanity Pair,” 


Instructions in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, ‘ener Ses ead ela ae 

Swimming, Rowing, Sailing, and Driving. Hdited 39. Rint OLLEC I IONS OF BUSIT LIFE IN 
. - _ ys Checks AUSTRALIA. By IL. W. Haycarru. 

and enlarged by Craven. With numerous II- 0. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF IWENRY 

lustrations. Post.8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 67. STEFFENS. From the German. ; Illustrated Classics. 

1 41. TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Wasu- | Ina handsome volume, price 12s. cloth; 17s. Morocco, 

2. snovox Tevino, aie BEATTIE’S AND COLLINS'S 

FLOWERS AND THEIR POETRY. 42. AN ESSAY ON ENGLISH POETRY. By | pois; with Minstrations by Jouwn Apsotox, and 


. ceria ES re " 4 Tuomas CAMPBELL. iugraphical and © cal Essays by Tn s MILLE 
By J. Srevenson Busunan, M.D. With Contri- | 13, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS ee ee 


&c. In 4to. bouad, 31s. Gd. ; coloured, 52s. 6d. 





butions by Delta, of “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” | py Lord Manon. \lso, same size and beautifully iMustrated, 
Beautifully printed in small 4to. with Illuminated | “44. STOKERS AND POKERS.—IIGH-WAYS MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS; 
Borders, and other Illustrations. Price 5s. in | AND DRY-WAYS. By Author of “ Bubbles.” with Illustrations by W. Haavey, and Essay by James 
elegant cloth binding. | 45. ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DE- | Mos:Gomney. 2 vels. 24s. cloth; 34s. Morocco. 


SERT. By Baytr Sr. Jour. 
13. 46, A RESIDENCE LN STERRA LEONE. By 
THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF a road IFE OF SIR THOMAS MUNRO By 2 vols. 24s. cloth ; 3is. Morocco. 
SONGS FOR CHILDREN. With nemerons II- bang ie lenge _ — : a AAPG OPs~aacnxze ar wAG 
lustrations from Designs by Binxer Foster. | “3; °,5. Gus. pea eR THOMSON’S SEASONS AND CAS- 
ustrations from Designs by Biker Foster | 48. MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. | rie of INDOLENCE. Iilustrated by Sasa Wr 


COWPERS POEMS. Hlustrated 


by Jans Grisrer, and Essay by Rev. Tuomas Date. 





Finely printed in small 4to. Price 5s. in elegant | py Cuantes Buxron. s, and Essay by Cc , Cloth, 1ls.; 
clath binding. “0. LIPS. GF QUIVER GOLDSMITH: By | a eee fv Aitae Conammonan: Cie, Bes 
Wasuineron Irviye. a 
London: Wa: 8. Orm-and'Co. Amen Corner. Joun Murgay, Albemarle Street. Davip Boove, Fleet Street. 
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wets 
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December 21, 1850.) _ 


—_—— 


AND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “MARY BARTON.” 


MOORLAND 
Tale. By the Author of “Mary Barton.” With 
Illustrations by Birker Fosrre. Feap. 8vo. gilt 
edges, price 5s. 

OLIVE; A Novel. By the Author of 


« The Ogilvies.”” 3 vols. pest 8ve. 


THE ALPHA; or First Principle of 
the Human Mind A Philosophical Inquiry into 
the Nature of Truth. Svo. cloth, 10s, Gy. 


THE FLORIST AND GARDEN MIS- 
CELLANY. Conducted under the superintendence 
of E. Beek. The Volume for 1850 is now ready, 
price 13s, 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 


or Curiosities of . amily Histery By Grone 
Linum Crark, M. With Portraits. 1 vols 
post 8vo. cloth, 2i. . 

THE DAUGHTERS OF ERIN ; being 
a Selection of Sixt een eee fre Findcn 
Beauties of Moove. Elegantly b« sand and g 





21s. 


TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. By 
Mrs. 8. C. Haut. Embellished with 70 Ilustra- 
tions on Wood, I 8vo. elegantly bound, 


price 1/. ls. 





A BOOK FOR A CORNER; or Sclec- 

tions in Pros se and Verse from Authors best suited 
ent With Comments on 
each, and a Introduction. By Lrion 
With 80 Illustrations. 2 vols. small Sve. 
cloth, 12s. 





FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NA- 
TIONS. By Anrnwony R. Monravna. With 24 
Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Small 8vo. orna- 
mental boards, 9s, 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. Embellished 


with a Series of beautiful Illustrations by Ancient 





and Modern Masters. ih page surro 

an elaborate Decorative Border, illustrative of 
Text enclosed. A handsome small folio volun 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 1/7. lls. Ged \ 
large paper edition is alse published, 2/. 10s. cloth, 


gilt top. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


OF ART; Treating of Beauty of Form, Imitation 
Composition, Light and Shade, Effect and Colour. 
By J. D. Harvine, Author of * Elementary Art,” 


&e. With numerous Lilustrations, drawn and en- 


graved by the Author. Imperial 4to. cloth, 3/. 3s. 


MARK WILTON, THE MERCHANTS 
CLERK; a Tale. By the Rev. Cuvains B. Tavis 
Author of ** Records of a Good Man's Lile,” Xe. 
With Illustrations. Small Svo. 9s. 


rm IWuorms. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF Ro- 


BERT BROWNING. In 2 thick vols. teap 
Svo. 16s. 


CHRISTMAS-EVE AND EASTER- 
DAY; aPoem. By Rovrxr Browyixe, Author | 
of ** Paracelsus,” Xc. Xe. Feap. Svo. cloth, | 
price 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ELI- 
an TH BARRETT BROWNING (MISS BAR- | 
RETT.) Uniform with the New Editio not Robert | 


Rronaing? s Poetical W eoks. In 2 thick vols, frap. 
8vo. 16s. | 


POEMS. = 


By Witiuam Bexserr. 


Feap. Svo. 6s. 


POEMS. 
By Wituram Avtincuam. Frap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


SERMONS IN SONN 
Text on the New Year, and other Poems, by 
Cuauncy Hare Townsnenn. (In a few days.) | 
Feap. 8vo. | 





‘ETS: with a 


London: OnarMan and ‘em 193, Piecadilly, 


and 186, Strand. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS | 


COTTAGE; A 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


Masor Hersert Evwarpes'’s 


YEAR ON THE PUNJAB FRONTIER 
Will be published immediately by Mr. Bentley. 
As the demand is already very great for this new work, the publiccare recommended to give th« 
the Booksellers immediate ly, that no dis: 1ppointment may be experienced in obtaining early copies 


ir orders to 


Orders are received by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 


LETTS'S DIARIES FOR 1851 


Are now ready at every Bookseller's and Stationer’s in the United Kingdom ; 
book for the waistcoat-pocket to a thick foolscap volume, giving from one page to a sixth part of a page to eve ry 
day of the year. The prices vary from 6d. to 4s. cach; and notwithstanding the numerous rivals andl unprin- 
cipled piracies, the publishers believe, and their annually increasing sale warrants the belief, that the y have eve 
variety that can be desired, their se lection comprising at least 50 different kinds; each of which may be had with 
or without cash lines, and in many different bindings. Several editions being almost out of print, early application 
is Pecessary to insure a choice of all. : 





they embrace every size from a small 


The Second Volume of 
THE ANNUAL COMMERCIAL REGISTER AND RECORD OF PRICES 
will be ready on the Ist of January. 
‘ and Stren, 8, Royal Exchange, London; where may be scen 
THE ORDNANCE MAP OF ENGLAND, for which they are Agents by appointment, reduced to 2s. each 
Sheet, containing an area of 1100 square miles. Copying Machines, Maps, Globes, Ledgers, Cach-Books, &e. 
ready ruled and printed, or made to pattern \lso * Letts’s British Tariff,’ price 6d. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR PRESENTATION. 


In small dto. splendidly bound, price lis. 


ILLUSTRATED DITTIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


The Embellishments of this very attractive and beautiful book are from the original Designs of a Lady, and 
illustrate, in a peeuliarly novel and most effective manner, a choice selection of the ancient Nurs« ry Rhymes.of 
England. 


Lerrs, Sox, 





From the Atlas. 

* This is unquestionably the most elegant book that can be selected for a Christmas present or New Year's 
gift, for the originality of the designs and beauty of the execution far surpass any illustrated work that we 
remember to have seen.” 

From the Atheneum. 
a little volume of rare merit, put forth without show or pretension; but there is no book 
* INustrated Ditties’ for purity of feeling and beautiful faney.” 
From the Spectator. 
and the whole possesses a vitality most unusual in English art. The design 
raceful and original.” 


* Here is ¢ of the dayat 


all comparable to these 


* The invention is truly beautiful; 
is not burlesque at all, but is perfectly serious and earnest, very simple and unaffected, g 
aud D. Boeve, London, 


Rh. Fournoxrr, Brighton; 





On the Slst December, 
HALF-HOURS WITIL THE BEST AUTHORS. Part X. 
Issued also in Weekly Numbers, price 1}d. 
Also, Volume IIL. with Portraits on Steel of Scott, Byron, Cowper, and Wordsworth, handsomely 


bound in cloth, price Half-a-Crown 
Volumes I. and 11. uniformly bound, arc 


PICTORIAL HALF-HOURS; or Miscellanies of Art. Part VIII. 
price 9d, Issued also in Weekly Numbers, price 24. each. 
Ihe First and Second Volumes, with Illuminated Frontispieces, handsomely bound in 
3s. Gd. each, are already published. 


price 6d. 


constantly on sale. 


cloth, price 


London: Cuartes Kxyrent, 90, Fleet Strect. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
COTTON AND COMMERCE OF INDIA, Considered in 


relation to the Interests of Great Britain; with Remarks on Railway Communication in the Bombay Presidency. 
K y Joun Cuarmay, Founder and late Mavager of the Great India Peninsular Railway Company. One vol. Svo. 
, 128. Vearly ready. 

“S( MTAL STATISTICS; or the ( ‘onditions of Human Happiness 


One vol. 8vo. cloth. Nearly ready. 





THE 


Stated, and the First of them Developed, By Ueruertr Srencer. 


AND MR. ATKINSON. 
MAN’S NATURE 


lost S8vo. cloth. 


NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAL 
LETTERS ON THE LAWS OF 
DEVELOPMENT. By LH. G. Arkissoy and Harri Vearly ready. 
THE BISHOP’S WIFE; a Tale of the Papacy. Translated 
from the German of Leorotn Scuerer. Together with an Historical Notice of the Period to which it refers, being 
that of Gregory VII. By Mrs. J. R. Sropart. Poolscap Sve, On the 2th. 


AND 


ev MARTINEAU. 


New Work by the Author of ‘‘ Azeth” and “ Amymone.” 
REALITIES; a Nover. By E. Lynn. 


Londen: Joun Cuarpmayx, 142, Strand. 








BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
ROGERS'S POEMS, 
Illustrated by 72 Vignettes. 


ROGERS'S ITALY. 


Price 16s. cloth, or 30s. elegantly bound in Moroeco by Hayday. 


Illustrat d by 56 Vignettes. Price 16s, cloth, or 30s, elegantly bound in Morocco by Hayday. 
3. WORDSWORTIDS POETICAL WORKS. 

In six pocket volumes, price 21s. cloth, gilt edges, 
4, WORDSWOR TP S POE TIC AL WORKS. 


In 1 vol. medium 8vo. price 20. r 3%. elegantly bound in Morocco by Hayday 


>. CAMPBELL’S POE TC AL WORKS. 


Illustrated by 57 Vignettes. *rice 20s, cloth, or 34s. elegantly bound in Moroceo by HayJday. 


3 CAMPBELL’S POETIC AL WORKS. 


lilustrated by 37 Wood-cuts tice Ss, cloth, or 16s. 6d. elegantly bound in Morocco by Hayday. 


. TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Sixth Edition. Price 9s. cloth, or 18s. elegantly bound in Morocco by Hayday. 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 
Third Edition. Price 5s. cloth, or L4s. elegantly bound ‘in: Morocco by Heyday. 
. HOODS POEMS. 
Fhird Edition. In 2 volumes, price 12s. cloth. 
10. TLOOD’'S OWN; OR LAUGHTER FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 
Illustrated by 350 Wood-cuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
ll, CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPEARE. 
Price 16s. cloth, or 82s. elegantly bowad in Morocco by. Hayday. 
MRS. BARBAULD'S. SELECTIONS FROM THLE SPECTATOR, 
TATLER, and GUARDIAN. In two volames, price 10s, cloth. 
Epwanp Moxox, Dover Street. 


~ 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[December 21, 1850, 





MESSRS. LONGMAN and Co,’s 


LIST OF NEW 





PUBLICATIONS, 





: 1, 
The Dukes of Urbino. 


EMOIRS of the DUKES of URBINO and their COURT 
MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By James Dennistovun, of Dennistoun. With 
nitmérous Engravings and Wood-cuts, 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. [On Tuesday next. 


2. 
The Search for Sir John Franklin. 
YeeAcE of the PRINCE ALBERT in SEARCH of SIR 


JOHN FRANKLIN; a Narrative of Everyday Life in the Arctic Seas, By 
W. P. Sow. With Chart ‘and 4 coloured Plates. Post 8vo. 12s. 
3. [On Tuesday next. 


The Interior of Africa. 
AHOMEY and the DAHOMANS: being the Journals of 
Two Missions to the King of Dahomey and Residence at his Capital. By 
Commander F. E, Fores, R.N, 2 vols. post 8vo, with 10 coloured Plates and W ood 
Fngravings. [Nearly ready. 
4. 


. The Pacific and California. 
] OVINGS in the PACIFIC, from 1837 to 1849; with a Glance 
» at California, By a Merchant long Resident at Tahiti. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
Illustrations. P [Nearly ready. 
Lord Holland. 

oe REMINISCENCES. By the late Lord Hoiianp. 

Edited by his Son, Henry Epwarp Lord Hotianp. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
6. [Nearly ready. 

The Authorized Translation. 

| UMBOLDT’S COSMOS. The Third and concluding 


Colonel and Mrs. Sanine’s Authorized English Translation. 
7. 


One Volume Edition. 
OANNA BAILLIE’S POETICAL WORKS. New Edition, 


e complete in 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette ; uniform with James Mont- 
gomery’s Poems. Square crown 8yo. 1/. 1s. ; Morocco, 42s. [In a few days. 


8. 
One Volume Edition. 
1TR JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


New Edition complete in 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette ; = with Mr 
Macaulay's Essays. Square crown 8vo. 1/. 1s.; calf, 30s. In a few days. 


Volume. 
‘Post 8vo. and 


16mo. [Nearly ready. 


Alaric Watts’s ~—— and Painting. 
YRICS of the HEART; and other Poems. 


4 Engravings, from Designs by the most eminent Artists. 
31s. Gd. bound; Morocco, by Hayday, 45s.; 


With 40 Line 
Square crown 8vo. 
Proof Impressions, 63s. boards. 
Now ready. 
10. 
The De Coverley Papers, Illustrated. 

‘Ik ROGER DE COVERLEY. From “The Spectator.” 
kJ, With Notes, &c. by W. H. Wits; and 12 fine Wood-cuts engraved by Tuomr- 

son from Designs by Freverick TayLer. Crown 8vo. L5s.; Morocco, 27s. 


11. 
Owen Jones’s New Christmas Book. 


TINGED THOUGHTS. By Mary Ann Bacon. With Il- 


lustrations of Birds, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones.  Im- 
perial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound, [Nest week. 
12. 
Owen Jones’s Book of Flowers. 
ie OWERS and their KINDRED THOUGHTS. By Mary 


Aww Bacon. With Illustrations of Flowers, designed and executed in illu- 


minated printing by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


13. 
Owen Jones's Book of Fruits. 


20. 
One Volume Edition. 
YOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. New Edition, complete 
\) inl vol.; with Portrait and Vignette. 8vo. 2ls.; Morocco, by Hayday, 425, 
21. 
Mr. Macaulay’s History of England. 
] ISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession of James the 
Second. By Tuomas Banincron Macactay. New Edition. Vols. I. and J], 


8vo, 32s. 


e Volume Editio 
MACAULAY'S c RITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


R. 
M New Edition, complete in 1 vol.: with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 
23. 

Smaller Edition, with Vignette Title. 


25. 


ie 2ls.; calf, by Hi ayday, 30s, ‘(Or in 3 vols. 8vo, 36, 
MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME; with 
24, 
Wi 
Edition ; with numerous Wood Engravings, original and from the antique, 
Smaller Edition, with Vignette Title. 
Morocco, by Hayday, 12s. 6d. 


26. 


Smaller Edition, with Vignette Title. 











peer ITS from the GARDEN and the FIELD. By Mary Ann 


Bacon. With Illustrations of Fruits, designed and executed in illuminated 
printing by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


14. 
Mr. Humphreys’s New Christmas Book. 
‘HAKSPEARE’S SENTIMENTS and SIMILES: a Classified 
b Selection. Illuminated and Illustrated by H. N. Humpureys; with very mas- 
sive carved and pierced covers, containing in deep relief a medallion Head of Shak- | 
speare. Square post 8vo. 21s. (In January. 


M*- 
Le 


i 


15. 
New Edition, complete in One Volume. 
JAMESON’S SACRED and LEGENDARY 


gends of the Saints and Martyrs. 
and many Wood-cuts. 





AKT; or 
Second Edition; with 16 Etchings by the | 
Square crown 8vo. 28s. 


16. 
Second Series of the above. 
RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS 


as represented in the Fine Arts. With 11 Etchings by the Author, and si 


Wood-cuts. Square crown 8vo. 28s. 
17. 
Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. 
YOLDSMITH’S POEMS. Illustrated by the Etching Club. 
¥> With beautiful Wood Engravings. Square crown 8v¥o. 2ls.; Morocco, by Hay- 
day, 36s. 18, 


Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. 
ss SEASONS. Illustrated by the Etching Club. 


With beautiful Wood Engravings. Square crown $yo. 21s; Morocco, by Hay- 
19. 


368, 
Southey’s Life and Letters. 
rNuUL LIFE AXD CORRESPONDENCE of the late ROBE RT | 


SOUTHEY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. C. C. Sovrney, M.A. With Por- | 
traits and Landscape Illustrations. 6 vols. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. each. 


day, 


OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. New Edition, with the Au- 
tohiograghie al Preface, and Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A. 1l6mo. 5s.; 
12s. 6d. 


R. 
M “Ivry” and “The Armada.” New Edition; with Vignette, by G. Scharf 
jun. 16mo., 4s. 6d.; Morocco, by Hayday, 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated Edition. 

MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. New 
from Drawings by George Scharf jun. Feap. 4to. 21s. ; Morocco, by Hayday, 42s. 
\ OORE’S LALLA ROOKH. New Edition, with the Auto- 
i biographical Preface, and Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. 5s.; 
1 
4 
Morocco, by Hayday, 


97 


Uniform with the above. 


oe SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS. First 
collected Edition, With Vignette Title by Richard Doyle. 16mo. 5s.; 


Morocco, by Hayday, 12s, ‘Gd. 


\ 


28. 
e Volume Edition. , 
OORE’S POETIC Ale Wor KS. New Edition, complete in 1 
vol.; with Portrait and Vignette. 8vo. 21s.; Morocco, by Hayday, 42s. 


29, 
e Volume Edition. 


On 
AMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. New Edi- 


e tion, complete in 1 vol. with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
1s. 62.; Morocco, 21s. 
30. 
The Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A. 
ie FARTHLY RESTING-PLACES of the JUST. By the 
Rev. Exskrnk Neary, M.A. Author of ‘* The Closing Scen>,” &e. Feap. 3vo. 


with Wood Engravings. [in a few days. 


31. 
The £econd Edition. 


JIR JAMES STEPHEN’S ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL 
WJ BIOGRAPHY, from the Edinburgh Review. New Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. 
32. 

ae 


With Two 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


By Harry Hrrover. 
and ‘The Wrong Sort.” 
33. 
Thirlwall’s Greece, abridgei by Schmitz. 
iy. se SCH MITZ’S SCHOOL ABRIDGMENT OF BISHOP 
THIRLWALL’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 12mo.7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


T"2 HU NTING FIEL D. 


Plates, ** The Right Sort,” 


34. 
Mr. A. K. Johaston’s General Gaze‘teor. 
NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Phy- 


sical, Statistical, and Historical: forming a complete Gene “ral Gazctteer of the 
World. By ALEXANDER Kerru Jomystoy, F.R.S.E. In] large vol. of 1440 pages ; 
comprising nearly 50,000 Names of Places. 8vo. 30s.; half-Morocco, flexible 
back, 41s. 
35. 
Maunder's Popular Treasuries, adapted for universal reference. New 
Editions, carefully corrected, revised, and improved. 


M: AUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY 
of REFERENCE, Eighteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 103,; bound in 

roan, 12s, 
M: AUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY: 
JS eqriene portable Encyclopedia. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s.; bound in 

4 2s 
\ NDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: a Dic- 
| 4 tionary of Universal Biography. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s.; bound in 


roan, 12s. 

\ AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY: 
| | Universal History, and separate History of every Nation. 
Svo. 10s.; bound in roan, 12s. 

\ AUNDER'’S TREASURY 
4 Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. 
cuts. Feap. 8vo. 10s.; bound in roan, 12s. 


an Outline of 
New Edition. Feap. 


NATURAL HISTORY; or 


Second Edition; with 900 Wood- 


36. 
Glei3’s Sciool Series. 
‘ECOND BOOK of HISTORY—THE BRITISH COLONTES. 
bh Forming the Second Work of a New School Series, edited by the Rev, G. R. 
Giric, M.A. Inspector-General of Military Schools. 18mo. price 1s. 





London: 





London: 


LONGMAN, Brown, 


GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





Printed by Joenrn C LAYTON, of 320, Strand, in the C ounty of P Middles sex, Printer, at the office of Ropsrt Paks M&R and Josgru C1. AYTON, No. 10, Crane Court, 


in the Parish of St. Dunstan’s in the W est, in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid Josspu Ciarron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct of sh. 


Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—Satvrpay, 21st DecempEr 1850. 
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